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ELISHA GRAY AND THE TELAUTOGRAPH. 


A name that has become very prom- 
inent in the field of useful invention 
is that which heads this column. As 
its owner has devoted many years to 
the solution of different problems in 
telegraphy that have occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the thought of 
scientific men since almost the days 
of Morse, and finally -has completed 
an apparatus that seems to be a per- 
fect working out of one of the most 
difficult, it is but just that he should 
receive a wide recognition for his 
success. Especially is it due to his 
perseverance and talent that the 
world’s thanks be accorded when 
the nature of his last invention is 
known, in brief, to be a device by 
which one may send to another at a 
distance a message in writing, or a 
sketch or drawing, which will be re- 
ceived in facsimile. Well is the ap- 
paratus that performs this really 
wonderful thing named the Ze/auto- 
graph. 

Giving attention for a little to 
Professor Gray himself, it is observed 
that his portrait indicates certain 
characteristics of mental and physi- 
cal constitution that are impressive. 
There is evidence of a strong and 
tenacious vitality—a power of recu- 
peration and nerve maintenance that is 
above the average, and distinguished, 
we might say, by its harmony in the 
assimilation of nutritious elements. 

The chest is ample, affording res- 
piratory capacity, an important item 
in the organization of the brain- 
worker, and well associated with a 
brain that appears to run high at the 
crown. The poise of the head also 
intimates well aerated blood and a 
free co-ordination of the organic areas 
of cerebration. 

The physical elements that enter 
into a strong temperamental combina- 
tion are pronounced in Professor 
Gray. We note them in the emphatic 
outlines of the face. Strength, poise 
of faculty, power to hold the mind in 
a given line of application, and that 


with but little if any sense of fatigue 
or irritation, characterize his mental 
efforts. His attitude in an objective 
sense is that of the student, earnest 
in his desire to learh and to know. 
His acquisitiveness, on the side of 
wanting money, property, wealth, is 
decidedly moderate, but on the side 
of wanting knowledge, capability of 
thought, reason, judgment, is very 
active. Becoming interested in a line 
of inquiry he is inclined to pursue a 
course of investigation until he has 
made himself master of the principles 
and uses of the subject. He has the 
ambition that reaches for success in af- 
fairs that have a practical and certain 
application, while ideas of a chimeri- 
cal or merely theoretic nature receive 
but scant attention. 

The mould of the forehead inti- 
mates the scientist and the scientist 
whose methods are specific. He 
would prefer to take up one branch 
of inquiry and to pursue that to its 
ultimate, and not attempt to spread 
himself over a whole department. He 
is not the man to have many irons in 
the fire, but the onethat is there he 
will watch and use to the full extent 
of its serviceability, and, for the most 
part, in hisown way. The outline of 
the head shows a brain well developed 
at the crown and full in the upper 
posterior region, indicating decision, 
severity, steadiness, self-trust and 
perseverance, without, however, that 
spirit of self-sufficiency that often 
renders the man of talent and accom- 
plishment a disagreeble companion. 
He is kind, sympathetic, friendly, ap- 
preciative of those amenities that 
properly enter into social life, and so 
far from disregarding the duties and 
privileges that belong to manhood. 
We judge that his standard of man- 
hood is high and everything that 
savors of meanness receives from 
him prompt and sharp condemnation. 
The following brief outline of his 
general career must suffice: 

Elisha Gray was born at Barnes- 
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ville, Ohio, August 2, 1835. Whena 
lad he was apprenticed to a black- 
smith, and subsequently to a carpen- 
ter and boatbuilder. On the come 
pletion of his several apprenticeships, 











TRANSMITTER, 


he entered Oberlin College, and made 
a special study of physical science, 
supporting himself meanwhile by 
working at his trade. In 1867 he 
obtained his first patent for telegraphic 
apparatus, a_ self-adjusting relay. 
Since that time he has taken. out 
nearly fifty patents, the most import- 
ant of which relate to his printing 
telegraph system (which was largely 
in use before the advent of the tele- 
phone), the harmonic-telegraph, the 
telephone and the telautograph. 

All of Professor Gray’s inventions 
bear the stamp of thorough original- 
ity, and in no sense can he be called 
an adapter of ideas furnished by 
others. He was the first to transmit 
several messages simultaneously over 
a wire on the ‘‘harmonic” plan; and 
his famous Caveat of February 14, 
1876, contains the first written de- 
scription of the speaking telephone. 
The first speech transmitted over a 
wire was with instruments similar 
to those described in that Caveat. 

For some years past, Professor 
Gray has been occupied with 
his telautograph or writing tele- 
phone. On this wonderful in- 
vention he again displays remarkable 
genius and individuality. His labor- 


atory is at Highland Park, Illinois, 


where he resides. He is a member 
of the faculty of Oberlin College, and 
in 1878 was honored at the Paris Ex- 
position with the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Reviewing the work of Professor 
Gray in late years it should be said 
that the first facsimile telegraph ap- 
paratus was completed by him in 1887. 
This was, to be sure, a somewhat 
crude affair, when compared with the 
instrument that is now offered to pub- 
lic inspection. Using the descrip- 
tion of Dr. Wahl, in the AZanufacturer 
and Builder, in the older instrument 
the inventor had adopted as the 
specifically operative principle the 
method of ‘‘variable resistance,” 
an expedient well known to elec- 
tricians, and which already figures as 
an essential feature in the Cowper- 
Robertson writing telegraph. The 
inventor found that the variable re- 
sistance method introduced the ob- 
jection that where aerial lines are 
used, the line is constantly subject 
to fluctuations of resistance, due to 
the varying conditions of the atmos- 
phere, requiring for the production 
of uniformly satisfactory results that 
the resistance should be adjusted to 
suit the conditions of the wires. This 
objection, he found, seriously de- 
tracted from the utility of the appa- 








RECEIVER, 


ratus, and this system of operation 
was therefore abandoned in favor of 
the step-by-step plan, in which the 
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movements of the pen at the sending 
station, interpreted by positively-act- 
ing mechanism, are transmitted elec- 
trically to the receiving stations, and 
there exactly duplicated. 

On this principle of operation the 
inventor constructed a second machine 
in the early part of 1888. The send- 
ing and receiving instruments in this 
form of the invention were placed on 
the same table, each contained in its 
own box, and each supplied with its 
own roll of paper. The mechanism 
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but though satisfactory results were 
obtained with it the delicacy and com- 
plexity of the mechanism involved in 
it were, in the inventor’s opinion, too 
great to suit the requirements of com- 
mercial service, and further experi- 
ments were undertaken, which re- 
sulted, in 1892, in the evolution of 
the telautograph in its present form. 
This embraces two instruments at 
each end of the line, a transmitter 
and a receiver, which are placed side 
by side. Each of these is contained 


MESSAGE SENT. 


employed for working the pen, how- 
ever, was found to be too complicated, 
and although the machine provided 
for the automatic raising and lower- 
ing of the receiving pen, and for the 
shifting of the paper, which were lack- 
ing in the first machine, this machine 
also was abandoned. 

In 1890 a third instrument was pro- 
duced in which, also, the sending 
and receiving apparatus were com- 
bined on one table, as in the second; 


in a wooden case somewhat smaller 
thana typewriting machine. In trans- 
mitting a message, drawing, sketch, 
or whatever may be desired, the 
sender takes an ordinary lead pencil 
and writes or draws his message 
with it on a sheet of paper, and simul- 
taneously another pencil at the re- 
ceiving end of the line reproduces 
every movement of the sender’s pen- 
cil on a similar sheet of paper. The 
receiving pencil is actuated entirely 
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by automatic electric mechanism, 
and is not touched by the human 
hand. The result is a facsimile in 
every detail of the letters of the mes- 
sage, or lines of the drawing, 
sent from the transmitting station. 
Fig. 4 shows the appearance of the 
transmitter and Fig. 5 that of the 
receiver. 

The pencil used at the transmitter 
has near its point a collar with two 
small eyes in its rim. To each of 
these eyes is attached a fine silken 


~ 
Ss 


\ 
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inch of one of the cords forty of the 
teeth of the wheel will pass by a 
given point. Each one of these teeth 
stands for a single electrical impulse 
sent over the line, as will later be 
seen. 

The mechanism of the receiving 
instrument is practically the dupli- 
cate of that of the transmitter, but 
its motions are purely automatic, be- 
ing controlled by the electric im- 
pulses sent over the line from the 
transmitter. The receiver is pro- 


MESSAGE RECEIVED. 


cord, running off in two directions 
at right angles. Each of these cords 
passes around a small drum supported 
on a vertical shaft. Beneath the 
drum, and attached to the same 
shaft, is a toothed wheel, so arranged 
that when either section of the cord 
winds upon or off of its drum a num- 
ber of teeth wil pass a given point 
corresponding to the length of cord 
so wound or unwound. ‘Thus, if the 
pencil in its movement winds up one 


vided with two escapements, which 
are actuated by polarized relays, 
and so constructed that each elec- 
trical impulse received from the line 
permits the escapement wheel to feed 
one step either forward or backward. 
These escapement wheels are mounted 
on vertical shafts, which carry drums 
of the same size as the transmitter. 
The forward or backward move- 
ments of the escapement wheels, 
therefore, are imparted to the 
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drums; to these are attached, by 
means of cords, pen arms of 
aluminum, which are hinged to- 
gether at the point where the pen 
is carried. The writing is done with 
the point of a small capillary glass 
tube, to which the ink is fed through 
one of the aluminum tubes, which is 
kept supplied from a small reservoir. 
The point of the glass tube rests upon 
the paper, and when moved over it 
by the motion of the hinged arms to 
which it is attached, the ink is caused 
to flow from it; when it is raised from 
the paper the ink is retained in the 
tube by capillarity. 

It is not difficult now to un- 
derstand how the duplication of 
the writing at the receiving end 
of the line is effected. When a move- 
ment in one direction of one of the 
toothed wheels of the transmitter is 
made by the writer, a certain number 
of electric impulses, according to the 
length of the line, is sent over the 
line, and the escapement wheel at the 
receiver will be given a movement 
forward or backward, as the case may 
be, the same distance, carrying the 
drum around in the direction corre- 
sponding to that given by the writer’s 
pencil to the drum at the transmitter. 
Two wires are required to transmit 
the writing, each of which is under 
the control of one of the silken cords, 
and connects with one of the escape- 
ments in the receiver. Thus, if the 
sender should describe a line inclin- 
ing to the right (or left) at an angle of 
45°, the right (or left) escapement of 
the receiver would be operated, and the 
movement of the drum, carried to the 
pen, would describe a similar line on 
the paper. If the sender should make 
a vertical motion of the pencil, the 
sending drums, and consequently 
both escapements, would be equally 
affected, and the resultant motion of 
the pen arms would cause the pen to 
make a vertical line. And it will be 
apparent that, no matter what com- 
plex motions the writer’s pencil de- 
scribes, they will faithfully be repro- 
duced by the mechanism of the re- 





ceiver and interpreted in facsimile 
by the receiving pen. The character 
of the writing or drawing reproduced 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
‘* step-by-step” action of the receiv- 
ing mechanism is made visible by a 
close inspection of the writing re- 
ceived, while an examination reveals 
a slight roughness; but this is so 
slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 
The fidelity of the reproduction will 
be seen in the illustration, which shows 
a message as written for the editor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and its reproduction Sy the receiver. 
The future of telegraphic communi- 
cation seems to have made by this 
invention a long step toward render- 
ing the business and social relations 
of men more convenient and intimate 
than our grandfathers ever dreamed 
to be possible in the natural evolution. 

Renan left so small a private for- 
tune that his widow is forced to sell 
his library, and will dispose of it next 
year, while waiting for a pension. 
Renan’s friend, M. Berthelot, says 
that the philosopher left the world 
almost as poor as on the day he 
began the struggle of life. In our 
land of well-paid professors it will be 
of interest to learn that Renan’'s 
salary in the Collége de France was 
only $2,000 a year, five per cent. of 
which was deducted for a pension. 
Yet there was no other theological 
lecturer in the French republic who 
attracted so many listeners, or gave 
his college so wide a reputation. 

This distinguished Frenchman has 
usually been called a philosopher, but 
in the strict sense of the term, this is 
hardly correct. He was rather a 
historian and a littérateur. He accept- 
ed and taught many ideas which come 
under the head of philosophy, it is 
true; but he dealt with what seemed 
to him to be facts rather than princi- 
ples. That is to say, while promul- 
gating abstract theories, he had them 
in mind as so many facts, and con- 
sidered them with reference to their 
historical and scientific value. 
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RACE STUDIES. 


III.—France. 


The theory maintaining the advan- 
tage of race-mixtures has often been 
quoted to explain the development of 
the gifted race inhabiting the valley 
of the Rhine; but the nation limited 
to the present boundaries of the 
French Republic may be said to ex- 
hibit all the bright and shady charac- 
teristics of the southern Celts, and its 
antipathy to its Teuton neighbors has 
a deeper foundation than the tran- 
sient interests of national politics. 

Historical traditions, indeed, make 
it probable that the Gauls reached 
Western Europe later than the Iberi- 
ans, but many centuries before the 
Franks, and their mental and physi- 
cal peculiarities distinguish them as 
widely from the stolid German tribes 
as from the passionate and unac- 
countably capricious Basques. 

The French justly pride themselves 
on their good taste in matters of art, 
and detest irregularities of style in 
literature and music (whence their 
under-estimate of Shakespeare and 
positive hatred of Richard Wagner), 
but in the concerns of practice their 
impulsiveness goes to extremes avoid- 
ed by their neighbors, and _ their 
frivolity, irreverence, sensuality, van- 
ity and cynicism are offset by toler- 
ance, frugality, charity, industry, 
pluck, beauty-worship, wit, intelli- 
gence and misfortune-proof gayety. 
Ganganelli compared the four chief 
nations of Europe to the four ele- 
ments: Italy, fire; France, air; Eng- 
land, water; Germany, earth. In 
their new colonies the Britons begin 
by building a warehouse; the Span- 
iards a church, the French a theatre. 

The classic authors of antiquity 
often mention the amativeness of 
the ancient Gauls, their passion for 
music and dances; and their descend- 
ants still prefer a good song to a 
good dinner, a don mot to an argu- 
ment. Their countryman, Diderot, 
defines them as /e peuple chansonnter 
et moqueur, and their talent for wit 


under difficulties is indeed unrivalled. 
Terray’s administration of French 
finances threatened the working 
classes with ruin; they merely re- 
venged themselves by calling ‘‘the 
street of the empty purse” la Rue 
Terray, and when a grenadier of 
Louis XV. swallowed a silver dollar 
and the physicians feared for his life, 
a wag proposed to send for the Abbé 
Terray, who would find no difficulty 
in ‘* squeezing coin out of a dying 


” 


man. 
Louis XV. let the Pompadour per- 





JULES FAVRE, 


suade him to raise her brother to the 
rank of a Marquis de Vandiére, and 
the Paris wits at once called him the 
Marquis d’Avanthier—‘‘ Count of 
Day-before-yesterday.”” The new- 
made peer coveted even the Blue 
Ribbon of St. Louis, but the succes- 
sor of the canonized king drew the 
line at that point. ‘‘ Won c'est un 
trop petit poisson pour le mettre en 
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bleu,” he said in allusion to the family 
name, Poisson (‘‘fish”) of the am- 
bitious marquis—‘‘ That’s rather too 
small a fish to be cooked blue.”’ 
When the banker Ducos was drag- 
ged before the Tribunal of Terror he 
proposed to save the court's time by 
a summary confession of his sins and 
the causes of his arrest. ‘‘ Very 
well, let us hear your 
confession, but try to be 
brief.” ‘‘ Easy enough, 
gentlemen; I am rich.” 
In Robespierre’s time the 
word ‘‘ Citoyen ” had to 
be substituted for all 
titles of birth, and a 
humorist, at the risk of 
being himself silenced by 
the guillotine, set the 
whole opera in a roar by 
shouting at a_ barking 
dog, ‘‘ Silence, Citizen!” 
Neither the horrors of 
the Revolution nor the 
carnage of the Empire 
could dampen that spirit 
of mockery, and in 1815, 
when the Allies present- 
ed their enormous bill 
of damages, the Parisians 
welcomed the chance for 
a whack at their new 
sovereign. ‘‘ Let us pay; 
haven’t we a big rev- 
enue?” gros revenue hav- 
ing the additional mean- 
ing of a ‘‘ gross pot- 
belly returned.” 
Like the Greeks of old, 
the French are still in- 
clined to despise foreign 
nations as barbarians, and in com- 
menting on the merits of a Russian 
dramatist, Voltaire remarked that the 
creature seemed really to have almost 
the sense of a human being; but 
Napoleon the Great, on his Russian 
campaign, went a dangerous deal too 
far when one of his generals reminded 
him that more than half the army of 
invasion was composed of foreigners. 
‘*So much the better,” he said, ‘‘ for 
every three, individuals killed on the 
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Russian side I shall lose only one man 
and two hogs.”” When the Prussians 
evacuated Paris, in 1871, the citizens 
of the metropolis discreetly contented 
themselves with fumigating their 
streets, as after the end ofa pestilence. 

The French love of prettiness and 
brilliancy often gratifies itself at the 
expense of justice, and the superficial 


JULES MICHELET, 


scholarship of French writers has long 
been the banter of their learned neigh- 
bors. The Courier Francais reported 
in 1822, that ‘‘according to the ad- 
vices of the Austrian press, numerous 
Turks were encamped between the 
towns of Erdwallen and Lehmhutten,”’ 
—‘‘ earth-walls ” and ‘‘ mud-hovels,”’ 
and in 1870 a French journalist quoted 
the 7imes to the effect ‘‘that a Ger- 
man corvette had been sighted near 
the Island of Twilight.” Such blun- 
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ders, however, are not confined to the 
Paris penny-a-liners. Hippolyte Taine, 
next to Adolphe Thiers perhaps the 
most accomplished French writer of 





EDMUND 


the present century, makes his farmer 
Graindorge pasture his flocks in the 
**palmgroves of the Ohio Valley, and 
primeval forests enlivened by the 
chatter of apes and the screams of in- 
numerable parrots,” and according to 
the memoirs of the late Emperor 
Frederick, Thiers himself was now 
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and then caught tripping in a similar 
way. 


During a conference with the 


representatives of the victorious in- 
yraders, he complained of the vandal- 





ABOUT, 


isms of the German soldiers, and pro- 
voked Prince Bismarck to denounce 
the employment of Turkey in a war 
between civilized nations. ‘ZA dien, 
mats pour tout cela vous vous serves des 
Vhlans”’—*‘all the same you are using 
Uhlans,” said Thiers, evidently sup- 
posing theelite of the German cavalry 
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to consist of guerillas enlisted among 
some barbarous robber-tribe of the 
Turkish border. 

For precision of style and airy 
lightness and grace, on the other 
hand, French writers stand un- 
equaled, and as a conclusive proof 
Goethe used to quote Voltaire’s son- 
net to the sister of Frederick the 
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empire.” Add the charm of a fairy- 
like grace of diction, and Haroun 
al Rashid himself would have con- 
doned the sacrilege, though he de- 
stroyed the Race of the Barmecides 
to the third generation when Jussuf 
IiIn Barmek aspired to the hand of 
his sister. French fact of a super- 
lative kind also enabled the punster 





NORMANDIE 


Great: ‘‘ What erotic poetry addressed 
to a near relative of an absolute 
sovereign—an irascible despot at 
that?’ German poets would have 
stood aghast at the mere thought, 
but had to admit that the ingenious 
Frenchman accomplished the venture 
with a fair chance of surviving the 
consequence. ‘‘In the fancies of 
dreamland, last night,” he says, ‘‘ I 
thought I was a king and possessed 
the still greater treasure of your love. 
Then I awakened to find that the 
gods had still been kind tome. They 
had deprived me of nothing but my 


PEASANTRY, 


Calembourg to comply with the re- 
quest of his sovereign who desired 
to test his talent for impromptu con- 
ceits. ‘* Will your Majesty be pleased 
to suggest a subject?” ‘‘Well— 
make a pun on me.” ‘‘ The king, 
sire, is no subject,” was the prompt 
reply. 

That king himself hastened to the 
assistance of an old general who had 
come to pay his respects to his sover- 
eign, and fell down headlong on the 
slippery floor of the audience-room, 
knocking down a table with precious 
knicknacks, ‘*‘ Never mind, never 
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mind,” said the king, ‘‘a man loaded 
with laurels cannot be blamed for 
stumbling oncein awhile.” And after 
the siege of Ulm, when Championet 
received the surrender of General 
Mak, he returned the sword (a pres- 
ent of the British Government) with 
asmile. ‘* Whata beautiful hilt! but 
the laws of my country prevent me 
from accepting specimens of English 
hardware.” 

Napoleon could appreciate that 
talent, and once made a present of 
fifty dollars to a soldier who had been 
introduced to him as the tallest re- 
cruit of the Frencharmy. ‘‘ Heavens, 
I’m a mere baby alongside of you,” 
laughed the emperor. ‘‘Yes, Sire; 
that illustrates the difference between 
a great man and a big man,” replied 
the recruit. Wit at the expense of 
humanity, however, has little chance 
of success in France, and the very 
hyenas of the Reign of Terror cried 
shame over a judge who had sentenced 
a fencing-master to the guillotine and 
then asked him if he thought he could 
parry a blow of that kind. 

‘*Ces fous sont pleins d’honneur,”’ 
said Voltaire of his countrymen; and 
the love of glory is, indeed, one of 
the master-keys to the character of 
the French nation. The grandilo- 
quent manifestoes of the Corsican 
world-conqueror inspired his soldiers to 
undergo fatigues unheard of since 
the days of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and 
the nation abandoned his cause only 
when it had been abandoned by vic- 
tory. French savants, too, evince a 
predilection for sciences offering a 
chance for brilliant achievements; 
chemical and astronomical discover- 
ies and archeological treasure-troves, 
but that intellectual pride can rise 
above the prejudices of national van- 
ity is proved by their generous recog- 
nition of foreign merit, ¢.g., the de- 
cision of the Académie Frangaise to 
award a prize to a German scholar a 
few months after the crisis of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

Even the sensitive French poets 
can appreciate beauty in foreign 
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forms of manifestation, and Victor 
Hugo once declared that he would 
give a large sum to learn the name of 
the unknown Spaniard who on a rock 
near the St. Helena grave of the first 
Napoleon had inscribed the words: 
**Un luz incomparado aqui se apago,”’ 
**a light unrivalled was extinguished 
here.” 

French cynicism and frivolity have 
been frankly admitted, and too often 
vaunted, by French writers, and the 
international popularity of the French 
nation proves how many foibles will 
be forgiven to charity and the love of 
mirth. F. L. Oswatp, M.D. 

( To be continued.) 


er 


HUMAN MOLLUSKS. 


The most prudent man is generally 
considered the wisest man. And he 
who knows how to keep his own 
counsel is an object of admiration to 
his fellows. He is a being to be 
envied, and to be held up as a model 
to the youth whose tendencies are to 
‘tell all he knows.” Children are 
punished for lying, but are taught 
that concealment is one of the higher 
laws of civilization. The cautious, 
secretive man, is the wise man of the 
age. He never tells his secrets. He 
gathers knowledge unto himself and 
wraps it about him as a garment, 
close fitting, ‘‘ tailor made,” fashioned 
for him, and for him only, indivisible, 
and as much a part of its owner as 
the shell on the back of a snai, and 
quite as useless to others. 

When he sees a bit of useful sci- 
ence, or an atom of practical wisdom 
floating past him, he opens his shell 
and greedily draws it in, and within 
his grasp, it is no longer public prop- 
erty; it belongs to him. 

Gradually, carefully, and from 
every source within his reach he fills 
his mental storehouse, over whose 
tightly barred and hermetically sealed 
door is written the uncompromisive 
words, ‘‘ Mine, Mine, Mine.” 

His children usually inherit the 
shell, but if, by reason of their youth 
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and inexperience they show any indis- 
creet tendencies to convey even the 
most minute particles from that 
precious storehouse to their com- 
panions, they are quickly taught to 
draw in their feelers and shut up their 
shells, lest their neighbors should 
gather something from their incau- 
tious communications, and become as 
wise as they. 

Meanwhile the garrulous, compan- 
ion-seeking, impulse-governed multi- 
tude looks upon the human mollusk 
with open admiration and envy. He 
is pointed out as the man who never 
blunders and who never makes fail- 
ures, because he never ventures beyond 
his depth—-the cool-headed man, the 
farsighted man, the man who looks 
out for number one. 

His words are dealt out sparingly 
and with hesitating gasps, as though 
the speaker were loath to let them 
go, fearing, perhaps, that in spite of 
all his care in choosing them, some 
unguarded utterance may betray a 
valuable secret. And this is the wise 
man, the man who, from Solomon’s 
time until now, has been thought a 
worthy pattern for youthful imitators. 
If wisdom and selfishness are synony- 
mous terms, then he is certainly wise. 
But is this cautious, close-mouthed, 
shell-fish disposition the highest type 
of civilization?. ‘‘ Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature.” But is it the 
highest law? 

According to the theory of evolu- 
tion the human race began with the 
mollusk, and we do not find it so 
hard to accept the theory when we 
see one of these human clams crawl- 
ing into his shell. Butthe beginning 
was not the end, and the mollusk 
made little progress until it discarded 
its shell. Among the lower orders of 
animal life three laws were found to 
be sufficient, namely, self-protection, 
self-maintenance and reproduction. 
But as the speciesadvanced other and 
higher laws developed, until we find 
the birds protecting and providing for 
their young, and even in some cases 
caring for their aged ones. The 


species is still wary and prudent, but 
garrulous, social, communicative and 
capable of giving pleasure to the 
highest form of life, even man, grati- 
fying several senses; while the mol- 
lusk is able to please but one, namely, 
taste, and must give up its life to do 
that. 

As the species advance farther 
and farther from the mollusk and 
nearer and nearer to man, we find the 
dog capable of feeling and expressing 
joy and sorrow, and also those 
higher attributes so often lacking in 
the human animal— gratitude and 
devotion. 

The wisdom of prudence is not to 
be despised, but it should be put on 
as armor in times of danger and used 
as a necessary protection against 
enemies—not as a shell in which a 
man shuts himself up, alike from 
friend and foe, and in which he hides 
those attributes which generous na- 
ture has bestowed upon him, not for 
his own selfish gratification merely, 
but for cultivation, enlargement and 
dissemination. 

Secretiveness is not wisdom, though 
it may be employed by her to guard 
her treasures which are ‘‘ more pre- 
cious than rubies” from the sacri- 
legious hand that would subject 
them to an evil purpose. All true wis- 
dom is the result of an harmonious 
blending in the action or influence of 
our faculties, and one of our greatest 
difficulties is to discipline our minds 
so as to effect this result. 

The human mollusk goes through 
life, seemingly, with one object—to 
hold fast all that comes within his 
grasp; and when he dies little is said 
about it, there is so very little to say. 
We bury him quietly, cover him 
closely, and set up a small slab which 
tells merely his name and that he 
lived and died, and, indeed, there 
seems to be nothing more to tell. 
Then we go on our way and scarcely 
miss him; and yet he was a wise 
man, who kept his own counsel, and 
‘*lived peaceably with all men.” 

A. M. COosTELLo. 
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HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS > 


BY 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


CHAPTER 


Vil. 


TEMPERAMENT; ITS NATURE AND INFLUENCE ON CHARACTER. 


 ige old and familiar doctrine or 
_ statement that size isa meas- 
ure of power, other conditions being 
equal, must be stated and insisted 
upon in regard to the brain, and also in 
regard to every organ c function of 
the body. This principle that size 
measures power, if the qualities and 
conditions are the same, is applicable 
to every kind of matter. To study 
temperament is to learn quality and 
power. When the chemist under- 
stands the ingredients of a specimen 
of gunpowder, the amount to be used 
for a charge in a gun for a given dis- 
tance or penetration is regulated ac- 
cording to the composition of the 
fulminate. One kind of powder may 
be twice as strong as another, and 
therefore but half the quantity would 
be required for the same result. ‘The 
same principle is applicable to every 
other material. This is distinctly 
shown is respect to timber. Lignum 
vite is very dense; there is a great 
deal of ligneous matter in a given 
cubic inch of that wood. Ebony is 
compact, solid and heavy, but not so 
dense or heavy as the first named; 
then there is boxwood, another very 
fine and snug-grained timber. When 
we come to the ordinary kinds of 
wood, such as are used for the 
economic purposes of life, we reach 
hickory and oak, and extending our 
search we have the porous chestnut, 
the soft willow and bass, and, last, 
the palmetto, the coarsest and most 
spongy of all. Pine wood answers 
very well for certain purposes, but 
it would make a poor handle for a 
hammer, an axe or an _ excavator’s 
pick. The different kinds of timber 
represent temperament, and tempera- 
ment means the combination of parts 


or qualities, and applying this doc- 
trine of size a measure of power to 
textile fabrics in-every variety, from 
fiddle-strings to crochet worsted, we 
have from the coarse sackcloth all 
the way up to the finest satin, and 
then we have the same grades re- 
specting leather; we have the kid, 
the cowhide, and lastly the hide of 
the rhinoceros and the elephant. 
When we come to sensient, organ- 
ic life, everybody understands that 
there is a difference between the 
make-up of a Game chicken and of 
a Cochin or Brahma; the ‘latter isa 
great, clumsy, awkward bird, slow in 
motion as well as in thought; he will 
weigh perhaps thirteen pounds, and 
a game chicken that weighs only five 
pounds will beat him out of record, 
and conquer him in battle in short 
order; but when we compare Brahma 
with Brahma and game chicken with 
game chicken, the conditions being 
equal, then size is the absolute meas- 
ure of their power. When we com- 
pare bristles with bristles and fur 
with fur, we understand it; we can 
compare the coarse, the middling and 
the fine, and things are valuable ac- 
cording to the grade of quality. 
Grindstones, building stones and 
precious stones are judged by the 
samelaw. Thesame istrue of human 
temperament, which means the rela- 
tive proportion. of qualities or con- 
ditions which make up a constitution. 
Few persons are to be found who 
are exactly alike in their inheritance 
of the necessary constitutional ele- 
ments of bone and muscle, of the 
nutritive or vital organs, and of nerve 
power, or of the circumstances of 
their birth and life, so that there are 
almost as many temperaments, or 
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grades of temperaments, as there are 
persons; each one hass ome modifica- 
tion or a temperament of his own. 
Occasionally we find men in respect 
to whom the temperament would seem 
the same, and they can be matched 
as to strength and speed as we match 
horses of similar constitution and 
size. 

As we understand temperament and 
employ the term in studying and de- 
scribing character, we recognize three 
temperaments or temperamental con- 
ditions. ‘The elements of these tem- 
peraments are derived from different 
systems of organs. There are three 
systems of organs or factors in each 
human being, and in each animal that 
is highly organized. 

First, there is the frame of bone 
and muscle, united by tendons, and 
these act like ropes and pulleys ap- 
plied to levers; the jointed, bony 
frame united by the muscles and ten- 
dons make up the organic framework 
of the constitution, and it is called 


THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT, 


or the temperament of motion. Some 
have called it the locomotive or self- 
moving temperament. It is not diffi- 
cult for a person to understand that 
the bones and the muscles, thus nicely 
united, constitute the temperament of 
motion. Half a century ago it was 
generally called the bilious tempera- 
ment, and by many persons of the 
present day,the old name the “‘Bilious,” 
is still used. In talking about this 
temperament we say the Motive or 
Bilious temperament, so that people 
shall know that the Motive and the 
Bilious are the same, and they will 
not be confused. The bones and the 
muscles act in harmony and in con- 
nection with each other, hence all 
form a distinctive part of the human 
economy. 


THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT, 


The second temperament is called 
Vital; it was formerly called the San- 


guine temperament; and another tem- - 


peramental condition or system of the 
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organism was called the Lymphatic 
temperament, but since the latter also 
ministers to nutrition, that is proper- 
ly considered a part of the Vital tem- 
perament. The Vital temperament 
embraces the blood vessels, or the 
arteries and the venous system, and 
we include also the lymphatic sys- 
tem, which carries a _ nutritive 
fluid without the color of blood, 
that circulates freely through the sys- 
tem. The lungs, heart, and digestive 
apparatus, including stomach, liver, 
spleen and lymphatic vessels consti- 
tute the vital temperament, and its 
office is to manufacture and distribute 
nutrition to all parts of the system, 
and take up waste material and carry 
it off, thus keeping the system in 
health. 


THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The third temperament is called 
the Mental; it has been called 
the Nervous, and in early time the 
Melancholic; it has also recently 
been called the Encephalic. The 
brain and nervous system constitute 
this temperament. The brain is the 
common centre of the physical sys- 
tem, and the nerves of motion and 
the nerves of sensation are the agents 
by means of which the mind, which is 
related to and acts through the 
brain, acquires knowledge of external 
things, and by means of which, also, 
the mind sends out mandates of pur- 
pose and power, through the nerves 
of motion, employing the muscles and 
the bones to execute and accomplish 
the desired purposes. 

These several temperaments we 
will consider separately, and after- 
ward in their combinations and gra- 
dations. In point of fact every liv- 
ing animal must have a nervous sys- 
tem, or Mental apparatus; also, bone, 
or shell and muscle, representing the 
Motive temperament; every being 
also must have the Vital or nutritive 
apparatus, including the stomach, to 
make the blood, and the lungs, or 
their equivalent, to impart oxygen to 
the blood, and then the heart to cir- 
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culate the blood through the arteries, 
capillaries and veins, so that nutrition 
can go to every part of the system 
for its up-building. Waste matter 
also is taken up, absorbed and car- 
ried off by the Vital apparatus, the 
whole making up the elements of life, 
health and power. 

The Nervous system, or Mental 
temperament, is the most important. 
Somebody has said ‘‘ Mind is Life,” 
and the brain is the instrument 
through which mind acts, and the 
nerves carry the influences of thought 
and purpose and wish and will to the 
extremities, and bring back knowl- 
edge from the outer world, by means 
of the nerves of sensation. 

As these three great systems be- 
long to each organic life or consti- 
tution, they are sometimes developed 
in complete harmony, but frequently 
the Motive or Bilious temperament 
predominates; sometimes the Vital, 
at other times the Mental, yet there 
is always something of each tempera- 
- ment in each individual, existing of 
course in different degrees of strength, 
so that the doctrine of temperament 
is the basis of investigation as to the 
composition of each individual pre- 
sented for study. No single tem- 
perament makes perfection. No one 
temperament constitutes the whole 
of manhood, but a combination of all 
the qualities and conditions of har- 
mony give the ideal. 

The subject of temperament is 
complex, but not insolvable. One 
may have 50 percent. of the Motive, 
30 per cent. of the Vital and 20 per 
cent. of the Mental; in others these 
combinations are reversed, or other- 
wise varied. We must study each per- 
son and learn by observation to de- 
tect the proportionate presence of 
each temperament, just as a painter 
does in mixing primary colors for de- 
sired shades. 


THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT, 


We may say that the general ap- 
pearance of the Motive temperament, 
where it greatly predominates, 
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shows us the heavy, strong and bony 
frame, plenty of development in the 
muscular system, with tenacity and 
endurance of muscular power; the 
bones are large, and the outline of 
the system is comparatively rough; 
the hair is usually dark, often hard and 
coarse, and the complexion dark or 
brunette. There are some _per- 
sons with light or red hair who have 
coarseness of texture and hardness of 


fibre, and this light-complexioned 
Motive temperament is called the 
Hanthous: so we have light-com- 


plexioned people of the Motive tem- 
perament. Occasionally a man is 
found who has strength of body, large, 
strong, angular features, and who 
has hair of a strong, wiry character, 
which he gets by inheritance from a 
parent who has dark hair and skin; 
yet he will inherit’ the light and 
sandy color of the hair, and perhaps 
the light complexion of the skin, from 
the other parent. He will seem to 
inherit color from one and quality of 
fibre from the other. The figure is 
commonly tall, though we find some 
short, sturdy, dark-haired, dark- 
skinned, enduring men; but usually 
the Motive temperament shows tall- 
ness of the body and length of bone, 
especially length of limb; also long, 
bony fingers and feet ; strong features, 
wide cheek bones, and usually a 
heavy, strong voice. People of this 
temperament are fond of substantial 
affairs; they like to do rough, heavy, 
manly business, and we have noticed 
in different trades and occupations 
that persons of the Motive tempera- 
ment are from choice connected with 
hard and laborious pursuits; they 
like to lift and carry burdens, they 
like to wield heavy tools and imple- 
ments, they enjoy striking heavy 
blows and in the construction of 
houses, they will lay the cellar walls 
and handle the heavy timbers. In New 
York there is a class of men who 
fulfill these duties in reference to 
house building; they go from one 
place or structure to another and are 
thus occupied all the time; then 
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others with this temperament pretty 
strongly marked but with a combina- 
tion of the vital will do the brick 
work; that is not light, but it is not 
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FIG. 61.—THE HUMAN SKELETON, 


so heavy as the other—it requires 
quicker motions; then another class of 
men will follow the brick masons and 
do the inside work, which is called 
the ‘‘finishing” of the houses; then 
comes the painter and decorator; he 
has a finer temperament, and the 
quality of the mental and physical 
development is adapted to that which 
is artistical, elegant, and ornamenta' ; 
he has more of the Vital and Mente] 
temperaments; he uses a light brush, 
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and the implements of his trade are 
not heavy nor coarse, nor do they re- 
quire a rough, bony, muscular hand; 
and men should classify themselves in 
the prosecution of different kinds of 
work and business according to the 
temperament which they have, and so 
adapt themselves to the nature of the 
business. The choice of occupation, 
therefore, and the assignment of dif- 
ferent persons to purs- 
uits, require that the 
nature of the work or busi- 
ness should be studied and 
adapted to the organic con- 
dit‘ons of temperament and 
the mental peculiarities of 
the persons who are can- 
didates for the work. 

Fig. 61. THE HUMAN 
SKELETON. This skeleton 
appears to have belonged 
to a person of a strongly 
marked Motive tempera- 
ment; the heads of the 
bones forming the joints 
appear to be large; there’ 
are large ankle joints, 
large and heavy joints at 
the knee; the thigh bone is 
heavily and roughly de- 
veloped; the bones of the 
hips, the pelvis, seem 
massive and large; the 
shoulders are amply devel- 
oped; the spinal bones are 
heavy and the elbow and 
wrist joints are large. 
The bony processes for 
the insertion of muscles 
are large on different parts of the 
skull and wherever on the skeleton 
the heavy, working muscles are at- 
tached. 

Fig. 62. POSITION OF BONES IN THE 
Bopy. Shows the position of bones 
as they are situated in the complete 
body, it being a back view. It is a con- 
trast to Fig. 61, showing the bones 
by themselves; and the plump, well- 
rounded outline of the figure made 
of muscle and muscular connection 
tissue, with something of fatty 
tissue, make up the bulky develop- 
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ment of the body. The legs, the 
thighs, the arms and ribs are united 
by hundreds of muscles, which are 
generally attached to the heads of 
the bones, and by their action give 
to the system all the motions that are 
required for the varied duties of life. 
The human hand has been regarded 
as the most facile implement in the 
world; a horse’s upper lip enables 
him to gather the standing grass 





FIG. 62.—POSITION OF BONES IN THE 
BODY. 


within reach of his teeth and to take 
up the feed which comes to him in 
any form; the tongue of the ox serves 
the same purpose, and while the thick 
lips of the ox are very immobile the 
tongue serves as a hand; the lips of 
the camel are large and loose, and 
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are employed by him as a hand to 
gather in food or whatever it wishes 
to take. ‘The muscles which operate 
the tongue and the lips are related 
to the bony structure, and the nerv- 
ous system imparts to the muscles 
their impetus to att, but the bony 
frame is the fulcrum; the solid ground 
on which the muscle is attached and 
the bony frame thereby becomes the 
basis of action. The most rapid 
manipulation of musical instruments 
by the fingers and the arms are per- 
formed through the legitimate me- 
chanical adaptation and activity of 
the muscles and bones, acted upon 
by the nerves of motion, and when 
one watches the rapidity and accu- 
racy of the motions of a distinguished 
pianist, he marvels at the wonderful 
possibilities exemplified in such artis- 
tic manipulation, and he concludes 
that the mechanical conditions and 
facilities of action in obedience to the 
law of human dexterity constitute the 
most marvelous facts in the whole 
economy of life. The sturdy steps 
of a horse and every motion of the 
pianist’s fingers, and all other mo- 
tions are under the law of organic 
action; and if one muscle, fiber or 
nerve becomes paralyzed it destroys 
the perfection of the muscular result; 
thus motion is governed and con- 
trolled by nerve, muscle and bone. 


FIG. 63. MUSCLES EXPOSED. 


This figure represents the mus- 
cles with the adipose matter dis- 
sected away, leaving the great mus- 
cular masses exposed to view. Of 
course this figure is not intended to 
be an exhaustive representation of 
the action of muscle and nerve; it is 
simply to show the massive agency 
through which the motive or mus- 
cular temperament works out its re- 
sults. It is not strange that so 
troublesome a disease as rheumatism, 
when it is located in the muscular > 
structure should give intense pain and 
suffering to the unfortunate victim. 
This muscular system is subject to a 
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high degree of cultivation, not only 
in development, but in facility of 
action, and is of late years attracting 
more attention among men of leisure 







FIG, 63.—THE MUSCLES EXPOSED. 


and learning than previously; hence 
some people think our colleges are 
making more of mere physical culture 
than is exactly required, but such 
matters are apt to regulate themselves 
and find the proper channels in which 
to work out their destiny. 


Fic. 64. MUSCULAR CULTURE. 


This is a back view of a student of 
one of our Universities, who is an ath- 
lete in boating. The photograph is 
taken with the muscles of the arms and 
the shoulders wrought up by the law of 


the mind acting through muscle, and 
shows how the different muscles of 
the arms and back can be enlarged 
by exercise and hardened and devel- 
oped for the duties and services re- 
quired. The large deltoid muscles 
of the shoulders and the upper arm 
are very finely rounded, and the 
biceps between that muscle and the 
lower arm is very finely 
cultured and shows in 
the figure. This does 
not show a figure of a 
heavily endowed Motive 
temperament; the Mental tempera- 
ment is well represented. The extra 
muscular development is induced by 
athletic training. Some forms of 
development make the muscles large 
and hard, and other kinds of develop- 
ment, that which has to do with 
quick and accurate motion, gives 
peculiar fibrousness to the muscles. 
The biceps muscle in the right arm 
between the elbow and the shoulder on 
the front of the arm does not show in 
this back picture as much as if the pict- 
ure were a front view. The lower 
extremities of this figure seem large, 
plump, well-rounded and heavy, but 
the arms and shoulders have been 
developed differently from the lower 
extremities by being made to undergo 
a very much more positive, active and 
complex exercise than the muscles of 
the legs; and here we see largeness 
in the legs, but not so much a sign of 
special culture as in the arms and 
shoulders. The legs have the de- 
velopment which indicates sturdy 
strength ; in other words, still strength, 
a condition in which the muscles are 
fixed, while the shoulders and the 
arms show the culture of the muscles 
in active working order. 

Some years ago two gentlemen came 
into our office and requested me to 
give a description of one of them 
who was a stranger. I took hold of 
his right wrist with my right hand 
and grasped the biceps muscle with 
my left, and he clinched his hand 
and flexed his arm to develop the 
muscle, and I was astonished at the 























peculiar liveliness and multiplicity of 
the muscular fibers,—they seemed to 
be like a bundle of whip cords, and I 
said, ‘‘What do you do with these 
muscles?” And he said, ‘* Noth- 
ing.”” And I said, ‘‘I should 
suppose if I were blindfolded and 
had hold of this arm that it be- 
longed to the great violinist, Ole 
Bull. For I can think of noth- 
ing but the intense exercise 
required to work the violin which 
would give such a peculiar de- 
velopment to the muscles. When 
I got through with the examina- 
tion I found out he was Ole Bull’s 
son, himself a great violinist. If 
he had been lifting timber and 
making coarse and clumsy use 
of the muscles, they would have 
been hard and solid instead of 
fibrous strings, all alive, and 
feeling like a bundle of worms 
or of snakes. Mr. J. J. Watson 
was the gentleman with him, and 
he, being an eminent violinist 
himself, wrote the matter up for 
publication, thinking it was very 
interesting. This temperament 
then is one of motion, power, en- 
durance and executiveness; per- 
sons having it well developed, 
especially if it be well sustained 
by vitality and nutrition, will be 
hardy and well adapted to ex- 
tended marches and long, weary 
days of work; they will carry 
heavy loads and wield heavy in- 
struments, and so become mas- 
ters of motion and strength; a 
man of this temperament, on an 
iron grey horse, well trained as 
a cavalry man, would make a 
charge and wield a sword with won- 
derful effect in battle. 

GOOD MOTIVE TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


FIG. 65. A 


Fig. 65 has a strong predominance 
of the Motive temperament, which is 
shown by the large bony hands and 
the rough outline of the shoulders, 
legs and arms; they do not look 
plump; to be sure the coat sleeve pre- 
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vents the perfect outline, but it will 
be seen that the upper and lower ex- 
tremities are lean and bony, and that 
up rather 


the cheek bones stand 





FIG. 64. —MUSCULAR CULTURE. 


roughly; the shoulders are square and 
the neck muscular; the forehead has 
a bony ridge over the eyes, and it is 
rather a tall head, and especially tall 
in the region of the crown, and is 
somewhat narrow above and about the 
ears, and if that man knew how to 


wield his fists in encounter, he would 
be quick and positive in motion and 
his blows would be heavy and effect- 
ive, 


The hair, eyes and complexion 
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are dark; his head is long from the 
chin to the crown; the bones and 
skin are rather thick, and the whole 
make-up is enduring. 
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observation what kind of men can be 
most relied on for the accomplish- 
ment of such duties and service, and 
will select their men accordingly. 





FIG, 65.—A GOOD MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT, 


In the selection of men for labori- 
ous work, where heavy implements 
have to be wielded, and heavy weights 
carried and controlled, this type of 
temperament will furnish the best 
material for such work; and men who 
are engaged in railroad building, 
bridge building, or the handling of 
heavy timbers or stone, will learn by 





Young men looking out into the 
open field of life, wondering what 
they would best endeavor to pursue 
as a life calling, if they lack the Mo- 
tive Temperament they should not 
learn to be blacksmiths, stone cutters, 
or bridge builders; nor should they 
go into the heavy lumber business. 
A man without the excessive develop- 
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ment of the Motive Temperament can 
do heavy work, or make a successful 
muscular effort in emergency and ex- 
citement, but it wears on him. 

A horse with this Motive Tempera- 
ment, large bone and strong muscles, 
will take a heavy load, but he don’t 
like to be pushed and be obliged to 
work quickly; and men who are wise 
in the management of horse flesh, will 
not allow a nervous, sensitive, thin, 
sprightly horse to be overloaded or 
placed in a condition where he will 
be obliged to use more muscular power 
than his constitution properly war- 
rants. 


FIG. 66.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Abraham Lincoln is a good repre- 
sentative of predominant Motive 
temperament, but in an _ extended 
and careful analysis we would say 
Motive Mental; the Vital tempera- 
ment was the lacking or delinquent 
one in his organization. He was six 
feet four inches high; his arms and 


legs were long, lank and bony; he 
had a long, strong neck; the bones 
were prominent; there was little but 


muscle, and that was made up of 
tenacious, hardy tissue. The tendons 
which connect the muscles with the 
extremities were large and ample, en- 
dowed for power; he was a man who 
could wield the ax; he was called a 
‘*rail splitter,” because he was fa- 
mous asa young man for hisability to 
work timber into that necessary form 
for fencing in the great New West. 
In the border States, which were 
heavily timbered, the man who could 
use the ax in felling the forest and 
in making timber into rails or into 
cord wood, or preparing it for the 
saw-mill, or cutting it into lumber, 
was considered the head worker of 
the country. In the lumber camps 
everywhere the work requires muscle 
and bone, and the men are generally 
tall and high shouldered, they have 
long arms- and _ great long 
fingered hands, but’ there _ is 
not a pound of surplus _ flesh 
on them. Abraham Lincoln lived in 
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the forest-leveling days; he was in 
the glory of his laborious life about 
1830, and in his Western forest home 
he was a great chopper, a powerful 
wrestler, and was a mighty man 
among men, but he had hardly an 
ounce of fat on his whole masterful 
frame; it was all bone, muscle, 
sinew and nerve. As he advanced 
in life he laid aside the ax, though he 
was proud to let any friend see he 
was a good chopper, even while he 
was President. 

As he studied law and practiced it, 
and brought his mind into relation 
with mental topics, his Mental tem- 
perament was increased and it be- 
came more influential; but he never 
essentially modified his bony struct- 
ure or the muscular development; 
of course, as he used the pen more 
and the ax less, the tensity and 
hardness and general power of the 
muscles abated, but a recurrence of 
the labor which developed it would 
have called back the former power, 
and with his added mental develop- 
ment would probably have given that 
power a better direction than it had 
in earlier time. 

The features of Lincoln were bony 
and coarse because the bones and 
muscles were mainly manifested. 
There are men who have a good bony 
structure and also plenty of the Vital 
temperament, but the bony frame in 
such cases is clothed and covered 
with abundant flesh and adipose, 
while Lincoln had but little of the 
Vital temperament which gives 
plumpness and smoothness. The 
Mental temperament was mani- 
fested in him in various ways; 
when he was pleased and was 
surrounded by conditions — that 
awakened the gentle and_ ten- 
der feelings, his face would 
lose its hardness, there would come 
over ita mildness that made his face 
particularly sunny, especially when 
he smiled. I have watched him for 
an hour sitting by his side, while he 
was listening to one of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s discourses, and as Mr. Lin- 
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coln was intent in listening to the 
sermon I had opportunity to scan his 
face at my leisure. When a certain 
thought was being uttered by the 
speaker, anything that was brave and 
peculiar, his face would be knitted 
with intense interest, and as it cul- 
minated in a flash of wit, or in an 
outburst of benevolent enthusiasm, 
Lincoln’s rugged face would glow 
like a burst of sunshine upon the 
mountain’s brow. Again he would 
shoy an eager enthusiasm as if he 
were making a speech himself. This 
was in the Spring of 1860, before he 
was nominated for the Presidency. 
The strength of Lincoln’s style of 
speaking and writing, and the com- 
pactness and earnestness which exist 
in his sentences are the result of 
mentality working out through the 
Motive temperament. 

Mr. Calhoun had the Motive, Men- 
tal temperament, and his utterances 
were like the stacatto expressions 
of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment, hard and intense rather than 


like the waving folds of a flag in the 


breeze, easy and graceful Mr. Cal- 
houn never joked, he never used a 
soft and mellow figure of speech; in 
his sentences he called things by their 
Saxon names, if they had one. We 
remember some of Mr. Calhoun’s con- 
temporaries: there were Webster, Lewis 
Cass, Silas Wright and Buchanan, 
men having an abundance of the Vital 
temperament, and there was pliable- 
ness and mellowness in their lips man- 
ners and methods, but Mr. Calhoun’s 
voice was like the twanging of a gui- 
tar string, as if his thought and his 
voice came from a string tuned up to 
concert pitch, only it was not espe- 
cially musical, there was no fun or 
persuasive playfulness in it, but direct- 
ness, sincerity and intense earnest- 
ness. 

Mr. Lincoln had a strong social 
nature; he had a keen sense of humor 
and wit, and his mind was sharply 
analytical, and therefore he could see 
in a story the culmination of a long 
argument. This was often illustrated 
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by him while 
little story 


he was President; a 
would settle a knotty 
controversy. A Virginia farmer, a 
man about as tall as himself and 
about as bony, came to him witha 
chronic grievance; the farmer had 
had about twenty or thirty acres of 
wheat trampled on and nearly spoiled, 
first by one army and then by the 
other, and as he was loyal to the 
United States he felt that the United 
States ought to pay him for the dam- 
age, and he frequently came to see 
Mr. Lincoln about it right in the midst 
of the war, when it seemed question- 
able as to what the result would be. 
This tall, lank man stood in his pres- 
ence and Mr. Lincoln said: ‘‘ Yes, 
I remember, you are the Virginia 
farmer who wants to see me about 
that field of wheat. It reminds 
me of a story. When I was running a 
flat boat over the falls of -the Ohio 
River at Louisville, and trying to 
work the stern oars so as to keep the 
boat off the rocks, we had some 
passengers on board, and among the 
rest was a woman and her little boy; 
presently I-felt some one tugging at my 
coat tail, and there was the little boy, 
and he said to me, ‘Mister, will 
you please stop the boat. I have 
lost my apple overboard?’” The 
Virginian thought a moment and then 
said, ‘‘I see the point.” And he 
bowed himself out and never troubled 
Mr. Lincoln again until the war was 
over. There was grim humor about 
that, but the humor and the absurdity 
were very much better than a sharp 
argument. General Jackson would 
have thundered at the man and told 
him to go back to his farm and de- 
fend his wheat, as he did in the case 
of the New Orleans merchant when 
Jackson used bales of cotton to make 
breastworks of them. The owner came 
out and said, ‘‘ These cotton bales 
are mine; I must have compensation 
if they are to be used for the public 
good;”’ and General Jackson took a 
musket out of the hands of a soldier, 
and, handing it to him, said: ‘‘ There, 
go into the ranks and defend it.” 
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That shows the difference between in that way. Through all his ad- 
Lincoln and Jackson in a similar ministration he would tell a funny 
case: Lincoln told a story and sent story, when a solid argument would 


FIG. 66,—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


the man off feeling cheap but good- provoke an angry rejoinder and 
natured, and so got rid of the trouble enmity, 
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FIG. 67.—MISS MIDY MORGAN. 

This very remarkable woman died 
June 1, 1892; she was born in 
Cork, Ireland, ° November, 22, 
1828; her name was Maria—Midy 
was her nickname that the cattle 
men gave her. She was one of 
a large family of brothers and sis- 
ters. Her father was a man of con- 
siderable consequence and wealth. 
As a girl, she became fond of horses 
on her father’s estate, she was a fine 
horsewoman, and obtained great 
reputation as a daring rider. She 
was over six feet high, had a large 
frame, but was thin as well as tall and 
lively and vigorous. 

In her country she used to ride 
after the fox and hounds, and she 
often led the chase among famous 
horsemen. 

Her father died when she was a 
young woman, and left practically at 
the head of the family, she took gen- 
eral supervision of the farm, studied 
farming, cattle raising, and frequently 
visited the city markets. She raised 
cattle for the London markets, and 
also bred horses; horses were her 
hobby. 

The mother went to Italy with 
Midy and her sister, who was some- 
thing of an artist. In Rome the 
young woman resumed her horseback 
riding, and it was a bold ride that she 
made one day which secured for her 
an introduction to the king, Victor 
Emanuel. He, learning of her fond- 
ness for and knowledge of horses, ar- 
ranged with her to go to England and 
Ireland and purchase a stock of Irish 
Hunter mares for his private stable. 
She accomplished her mission, took 
six valuable mares from England, 
through France, over the Alps, to 
Italy. The commission had been so 
satisfactorily executed that the king 
presented her with a gold watch, on 
the case of which was his monogram 
in diamonds; he also gave to her a 
great diamond star. 

After fulfilling the king’s mission 
she established a Zoological Exchange, 
and purchased and exchanged wild 
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animals for the various zoological 
gardens in the old country. 

Mr. Lawrence, the American con- 
sul at Florence, advised her to go to 
America. In 1869 she arrived with 
letters of introduction to Horace 
Greeley, Henry J. Raymond and 
Leonard Jerome. She applied for a 
position as a writer on the New York 
Times. Mr. Raymond having died just 
before she reached America, Mr. 
Bigelow became editor. He listened 
to her pleasantly, then remarked, 
‘* that there is not a vacant place on 
the staff, except that of cattle and 
live stock reporter.” 

** Well, I can fill that,” she said. 

He laughed and told her she might 
try; and she so thoroughly filled the 
position that she commanded the re- 
spect of all the cattlemen and re- 
porters, and was employed onthe Zimes 
in that capacity for twenty-seven 
years. She suggested improvements 
in the treatment of cattle, and her 
writings fairly forced a reform in these 
matters. She wrote editorials for the 
Tribune, Rural New Yorker, Turf, 
Field and Farm, Hearth and Home, 
Horseman, Breeders’ Gazette, and 
other papers. Her acquaintance grew 
large and valuable; her opinions came 
to be looked up to; she received invi- 
tations to lecture; she made an ad- 
dress before the Legislature at Albany ; 
went to Washington by invitation of 
the President and gave him her views 
on ‘‘cattle transportation.” She in- 
dulged her passion for horses on all 
occasions and permitted no oppor- 
tunity to go by to see the best horses 
in the land. She became acquainted 
with such men as Robert Bonner and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and was elected 
member of the ‘“ American Jockey 
Club.” She built a singular house 
on Staten Island that was thoroughly 
fireproof, of stone and iron, as 
her home, and was proud of it. 
She was a  big-hearted woman 
and was always ready to help any 
one in distress. She loved all forms 
of animal life, and probably had more 
animals, of every sort, named after 





her than any woman living. It is 
thought she left a comfortable for- 
tune. She was a well-known figure 
about ‘‘ Printing House Square” 
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strong but regular, and her head 
high, and she carried herself with 
that spirit of steadfastness and inde- 
pendence that attracted attention; 
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and at the cattle market. She wore 
the regular boot, and, she being 
above most men in height, walking 
with a long stride, she attracted 
attention; but her amiable face, 
her intelligent expression and her 
pertinent words, full of wit and gen- 
iality, won the respect of all who met 
her. Being six feet high, and en- 
dowed with an ample amount of bone 
and muscle, she was a good repre- 
sentative of the Motive Tempera- 
ment. Her features were large and 


MIDY MORGAN, 


and her voice was pleasant, her eye 
invited confidence, her words «were 
magnetic, and her presence was al- 
ways commanding. 

We cordially cherish the thought 
and the memory of her presence and 
words for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. If she had been more endowed 
with the Vital Temperament she would 
have been more plump, and therefore 
would have been very massive as well 
as stately. 
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Fig. 68 is taken from life by 


photograph of a boy 17 years old. He 
had not been employed at hard work, 


FIG, 68,—MASTER TYRON, 
but he was an athlete among the 
boys, and he would wrestle, tussle 
and jump and run and play ball. 
His parents were endowed _ with 
abundant muscle, and the mother 
was tall, strong and muscular, and 
had a good Vital temperament added 
to the Motive; her Motive tempera- 
ment stood in relation to the Vital 
about as sixty to forty. This boy, there- 
fore, inherited a magnificent Motive 
temperament with a full degree of the 
Vital; he was well nourished by the 
Vital temperament, consequently the 
bones are well grown and the muscles 
are ample and plump. The picture 
thus taken from photograph shows 
the different pairs of muscles on the 
back and on the arms and the neck, 
and if he could have a thorough men- 
tal training to develop mind as well as 
body, he might be a man of notable 
brain power as well as of brawn. 

In daily life there is a tendency 
for those less endowed with bone and 
muscle, and more of brain and nerve 
to become absorbed in study and 
brain work, and neglect bodily train- 
ing—and those who are stalwart, take 
nearly all the exercise of body and 
less of brain work. 
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Fig. 69 represents a boy witha pre- 
dominance of the Motive tempera- 
ment. His hair is dark, strong and 
coarse; the bones are amply de- 
veloped and his muscles are firm, ten- 
acious and enduring without much of 

the Vital or Mental tempera- 
ment to smooth, soften and 
refine his make-up; he will 
make a man adapted to earn- 
est business, requiring more 
or less labor and physical ex- 
ertion and endurance, mani- 
festing a firm spirit and quiet, 
hardy courage; he will not 
be quick, flashy and impetuous; there 
is not kindling wood enough in his 
temperament to set him off quickly in 
the strifes and controversies of life, 
and when he becomes fairly imbued 
with a subject and his mind is made 


FIG, 69,—BOY, MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT, 


up, then positiveness will express as 
much as any word can of what be- 
longs to his character. A girl with 
this temperament will be an energetic 
thinker and worker with positiveness 
and endurance, and be worth a dozen 
soft handed, pliable specimens of grace 
and beauty. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
ELISHA POWELL HURLBUT. 


— one has said that honesty in 
the legal profession is as scarce 
as blossoms in November. However 
true that may be, we had in E. P. 
Hurlbut one of the most distinguished 
advocates of Phrenology, an honest 
lawyer, and a man of great moral 
worth. He was aman of uncommon 
natural abilities, and took comprehen- 
sive and correct views of human 
rights. His books, entitled ‘ Essays 
on Human Rights and Their Political 
Guaranties,” “ Civil Office and Politi- 
cal Ethics,” and others, commanded 
much attention. His aim was to point 
out faulty law and how to remedy it. 
His sympathy for woman was strong, 
and he reasoned ably to secure her 
constitutional and property rights, both 
by his pen and by lectures. Mr. 
Hurlbut was very much interested in 
Phrenology, and much attached to 
Prof. L. N. Fowler as a representaitve 
of Phrenology. One morning in pass- 
ing the phrenological office in Nassau 
street, he stepped in and said, “ Mr. 
Fowler, Stephen Burroughs is in town, 
and it would be well if you could ex- 
amine his head and take a cast of it.” 
At night, as he was going home 
from his office, he again called to see 
if anything had been done, and he 
found not only had my brother exam- 
ined Mr. Burroughs’ head, but had 
taken a cast, and there it was in the 
office, and he was greatly rejoiced. 
Anything that indicated progress 
of the knowledge of the science 
was very pleasing to him. At his 
boarding house he was not slow in 
introducing the topic of Phrenology, 
and speaking in its favor. Some 
of the boarders ridiculed him 
for his enthusiasm, and said if Mr. 
Fowler could examine their heads and 
give them correct delineations they 
would believe in Phrenology. Mr. 
Hurlbut at once made arrangements 
for Mr. Fowler to spend an evening 
at his house and examine the heads of 
these opponents. ‘The evening came, 
the examinations were given, and so 
accurately that Mr. Hurlbut was 


charged with having “ coached” my 
brother before he came, and though he 
denied it, they pretended they did not 
believe his statement. In one of these 
delineations he told the young man that 
he was fond of fast horses and would 
often be on the Bloomingdale Road 
(then the noted road for trotting). 
‘This was a fact well-known to all the 
friends of the young man, and they 
thought Mr. Fowler must have been 
told about it. Finally, knowing Mr. 
Hurlbut so well, and that he would not 
state a falsehood to ward olf a charge, 
they acknowledged that they believed 
him and that Mr. Fowler had made 
great hits. 

In this way and in many others he 
was constantly introducing Phrenology 
and interesting people in it. These 
are only two facts of many that could 
be given. 

When Mrs, Farnham was matron of 
the Female Prison at Sing Sing she 
wrote a pamphlet on criminal juris— 
prudence, and Mr, Hurlbut aided her 
in its preparation, both by suggestions 
and with his pen. 

The last interview I had with Judge 
Hurlbut was afew years previous to 
his death, when he was urged to have 
some of his books republished. This 
he would have done if he could have 
made such a revision of the books as 
he thought necessary, but his health 
did not allow him to dothis. His 
books were all valuable and intended 
for the improvement of the human 
race, but they are now, as far as we 
know, out of print and only attainable 
at second-hand book stores. 

The following more extended sketch 
of Judge Hurlbut was written at my 
request by his son, a distinguished 
lawyer of Albany: 

“Elisha Powell Hurlbut was born in 
Herkimer county, N. Y., October 15, 
1807, and was the youngest child of 
Judge Daniel Hurlbut. His paternal 
ancestor, Thomas Hurlbut, came to 
America in 1636 and settled in Con- 
necticut. He was a soldier under Lion 
Gardner, and was famous for his brav- 





ery in Indian warfare. For his gallant 
defence of the settlement when in- 
vaded by the savages, he received 
from the Colonial Government of Con- 
necticut a large tract of land. 

Judge Hurlbut 
finished his educa- 
tion at the Fairfield 
Academy in his na- 
tive county, and 
after a short time 
spent in the study of 
medicine with his 
uncle, Dr. Westle 
Willoughby,he com- 
menced the study 
of law with that 
gifted scholar and 
lawyer, Owen Grey 
Otis, at Little Falls, 

N. Y. Upon the 

death of this gentle- 

man he completed 

his law studies in 

the office of the 

late Judge Arfaxed 

Loomis at Little 
Falls,and after seven 

years’ clerkship (the 

time then required), 

was admitted to the 

Bar and _ practiced 

law with Judge 

Loomis until his re- 

moval to New York 

city in 1835, He 

was conspicuously 
successful in his 
practice, having re- 

ceived in the cele- 

brated case of the 

Croton Dam (Balr- 

LEY VS. THE MAYOR) 

the largest fee ever paid at that time 
in the City of New York. He was 
very prominent in all cases involving the 
right of eminent domain, in acquiring 
land taken by the city for the Croton 
Water Shed, and in the condemnation 
of land by the railroads in Western 
New York. 

In 1847 he married Miss Catherine 
Cuyler Van’ Vechten, of Albany, 
N. Y., by whom he _ had four 
children, of whom two sons and one 
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daughter survive him, Gansevoort de 
W. Hurlbut, of the Albany Bar; Mrs. 
Morris S. Miller and Ernst C. Hurlbut. 
Mrs. Hurlbut died in 1880. After 
leaving the Bench of the Court of 


ELISHA POWELL HURLBUT. 


Appeals, he retired from practice and 
went to reside at Newport, in his native 
county, but soon went to Glenmont- 
on-the-Hudson (near Albany), and in- 
terested himself in personally superin- 
tending the education of his children 
and in following the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. He was compara- 
tively inactive until his intense love of 
freedom and of country compelled him 
to join, heart and soul, and with all 
his eloquence and logic, in the effort 


ree 
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to save the Union. He was dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty and zeal 
until the final triumph of the Union 
arms. He was urged by the Republi- 
can party to take official positions. 
At one time the nomination of Gov- 
ernor was offered him, but at all times 
he declined to accept any office what- 
ever. 

He was a profound reasoner, an 
eloquent and magnetic speaker, and 
noted for tireless enerzy and perse- 
verance in anything he undertook. 
He was particularly successful as an 
advocate and as a_ public speaker. 
His strong love of justice, and his 
uniform kindness to the unfortunate, 
the poor and all helpless creatures, 
were remarkable. Before being ad- 
mitted to the Bar he had tried nearly 
1,000 causes. A romantic incident, 
one recalling the early days of 
America, was his celebrated defense 
of his old tutor in woodcraft and rifle 
practice, Nathaniel Foster, for the 
killing of an Indian in the wilds of 
The old hunter 


Herkimer County. 
insisted that he be defended by his 


was. The trial 


Judge Hiram 


pupil, and he 
was held _ before 
Denio in Herkimer, and _ resulted 
in an acquittal. There is much reason 
to believe that “Natty Foster” was the 
original of Cooper’s famous ‘Leather 
Stocking ;” perfect similarity existing 
in given name, habits of life, and per- 
sonal description of the real and im- 
aginary characters. The trial is re- 
ported in full in Simms’ “ Trappers of 
New York.” The defense was entirely 
novel. The trial was also remarkable 
from the fact that Judge Denio for the 
first and only time was overruled by 
his lay associates upon the admission 
of evidence which saved the hunter’s 
life. 

He was about 27 years old when he 
went to New York and formed a law part- 
nership with the late Judge Alexander S. 
Johnson, late Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, and later on, Charles F. 
Southmayd, Esq., became a member of 
the firm of Hurlbut, Johnsonand South- 
mayd. The partnership continued un- 
til the election of Judge Hurlbut to 


the bench of the Supreme Court, of 
which he was later Presiding Justice, 
he being the youngest Judge up to 
that time who had ever filled that 
position or been a member of the 
Court, as well as the first Judge to 
hold office under the election system 
established by the Constitution of 1846. 
He was nominated by Tammany Hall, 
and received notice of his nomination 
on his wedding night. From the Su- 
preme Court he went to the Court of 
Appeals. While here a novel question 
arose touching the very existence of 
the Court of Appeals. The Constitu- 
tion of 1846 provided that the court 
should consist of eight Judges, and it 
was claimed that in the absence of any 
Judge there was no court. Judge 
Hurlbut wrote the opinion, holding it 
to be an efficient court although a lesser 
number than eight Judges sat, and the 
majority of the Court upheld him. 
(Comstock Reports.) 

He is said to be the first American 
Judge of an Appelate Court that quoted 
Scripture to sustain his position, and 
he quoted from the first book of Kings, 
Chap. 18, v. 38, and Job, Chap 1,v. 16, 
and Job, Chap. 38, v. 25 and 35 to get 
at the definition of lightning. 

The question being, was a mechani- 
cal destruction by lightning without 
ignition, fire within the meaning of an 
insurance policy insuring against 
damage “by fire by lightning ” ? 

The Judge was a Democrat until the 
Civil War when he helped form the 
Republican party in this State, and 
after the close of the war he was an in- 
dependent voter. About 1836 he de- 
livered in New York City a course of 
lectures which later on formed a part 
of his celebrated work entitled “Human 
Rights and Their Political Guaran- 
ties.” This book was published by 
Fowler & Wells in 1845, also re- 
printed in Edinburgh, 1847, by Mac- 
lachlan & Stewart, and by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., London. He was, as 
the book shows, one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the rights of woman, and was 
opposed to capital punishment ; he also 
strenuously contended for reform in 
the following important matters . 





At the time he wrote, the Constitu- 
tion prohibited any minister of the 
Gospel or priest of any denomination 
from holding any office. Through his 
personal efforts the convention which 
revised the Constitution of 1846 struck 
out this provision. He also urged the 
impropriety of subjecting a witness to 
a religious test, showed the injustice of 
not permitting a witness in a criminal 
action to testify in his own behalf, and 
of not allowing husband or wife to 
testify for each other. He was chiefly 
instrumental in carrying out these re- 
forms, and almost all the States which 
since then adopted their Constitutions 
have conformed to that of New York. 

About 1843 he published in the New 
York Evening Post, edited by William 
Cullen Bryant, his essays on constitu- 
tional reform. They attracted much 
attention as they urged most radical 
reform in existing abuses. These 
essays elicited the most glowing praises 
from the Democratic press, as they 
showed remarkable ability. Later 


they were copied in full by the Albany 


Democratic Reformer of January, 1844. 
They demanded a reformed constitu- 
tion, that the legislative power be 
limited, restoration of power to the 
people, abolition of special legislation, 
restriction of executive patronage, 
diminution of offices, their creation 
by the Constitution and not by the 
Legislature; private rights against cor- 
porate monopolies, abolition of trusts 
and the credit system, better protec- 
tion of the elective franchise (in which 
he made a most eloquent plea for the 
full political rights and equality of 
woman, the only limitation he would 
place upon the right of suffrage being 
inability to read the English language 
with intelligence) ; the evils of special 
legislation, conservatism and reform 
in politics, abolition of the old Court of 
Chancery, and suggested the union of 
the tribunals of Law and Equity, fear- 
ing the power and patronage of the 
Court of Chancery as wielded by one 
man who thus “exerted an immense 
power unknown to the common law.” 
In 1840, at the request of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of the 
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State, he wrote and published a work 
under the title of ‘* Civil Office and 
Political Ethics,” which was arranged 
for the use of schools and laymen, 
with questions and answers containing 
a digest of the law relating to the do- 
mestic relations, wills, executors, 
sheriff, jurors, witnesses, constables, 
powers and duties of State and -Fed- 
eral Government ; jurisdiction of the 
courts, civil division of the State ; 
salaries and duties of all officials, 
and political ethics in general. 
The book was well received, and the 
Superintendent of Schools, seconded 
by the Regents of the University, rec- 
ommended its introduction into the 
schools of the State. 

In 1840 he wrote and largely circu- 
lated a pamphlet of considerable size 
and merit, entitled “ Secular View of 
Religion in the State, and the Bible in 
the Public Schools,” as well as one en- 
titled “The Liberty of Printing ;” also 
“The Priest of the Sun and Secular- 
ism,” the last two being published by 
the Index Company of Boston in 1878. 

He was deeply impressed with the 
truth of the science of Phrenology, as 
taught by George Combe, with whom 
he was upon terms of the warmest 
friendship. When Mr. Combe, after 
completing his two years’ lecture tour 
in America was about to return 
to Scotland, his New York class 
in Phrenology presented him with 
an elegant silver vase. Mr. Hurl- 
but was chairman of the committee 
having the matter in charge, and 
as such made the presentation 
speech. ‘This vase was exhibited at 
the fair of the American Institute and 
the gold medal awarded to its manu- 
facturer. It was considered by the 
judges one of the most exquisite 
specimens of art ever produced in the 
United States. It was of Grecian 
model, having on one side three 
medallion likenesses of Gall, Spurz- 
heim and Combe, and on the reverse 
side one of Dr. Benjamin Rush and 
Dr. Charles Caldwell. 

Mr. Hurlbut believed in treating 
criminals from a phrenological point 
of view, restraining them always and 
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society to take life; and when, in 
1854, Mr Combe published his great 
work on ‘ Punishment,’ he said, ‘ It 
is gratifying to us to be able to cite 
the authority of the Hon. E. P. Hurl- 
but, of the New York Supreme 
Court, a lawyer of great talents 
and experience, in support of the 
principle now laid down —1. e, 
that society has no right to take the 
life of the condemned, the ends of 


ee 


EDWIN 


N all true art, whether expressed 
on canvas with blended hues, on 
parchment with woven words, by 


forms of stone, through concord. of 
sweet sounds, or by the action of a 
play, the purpose is to suggest the 
subtle workings of the soul that find 
no voice in common speech; to mir- 
ror the nobility of nature, and with 
the fire of beauty so to gild all paltry 


cares and low realities that even the 
dullest life may glisten with jewels of 
hope and joy. 

In this sense Edwin Booth was cer- 
tainly an artist. Few men ever felt 
more deeply, thought more finely, or 
in imagination hovered more closely 
to the weird bourne between the 
realms of the known and the un- 
knowable. Few have carried such 
a heavy heart so long in silence 
and __ still ‘fewer have always 
been so. near. the of 
their fellow men and at the same 
time so far removed. He well illus- 
trated the aristocracy of brain, not 
in logic, science, or religion as usually 
understood, but in the sphere of 
estheticsentiment. Andashe seemed 
fated to wear the crown of genius he 
also bore the incubi that haunt all 
royal heads. He shrank from con- 
tact with the multitude. He was 
always before them, but never among 
them. He was the opposite of men 
like Beecher and Ingersoll.- His 
emotions were not volatile or effer- 
vescent. They could not escape 
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justice being accomplished when the 
ability of the criminal to do harm has 
been effectively restrained.’ 

Thus, after an active life, in which 
his best efforts had been devoted to 
governmental reform and correction 
of abuses, the amelioration of the lot 
of mankind and in attempting to pro- 
mote and secure human happiness he 
died September 5, 1889, in his eighty- 
second year, at his home, at Glenmont- 
on-the-Hudson.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


BOOTH. 


through ordinary channels. Art was 
the only language in which he spoke 
without reserve. 

Men who are responsive, malleable 
and communicative are likely to be 
mellow in their bodily structure. The 
majority of those whose lives are 
earnest, serious and despondent are 
spare, like Cassius, and their blood 
contains but little fuel for the flames 
of sensuous delight. Their fibre is 
firm and solid; their bones are often 
large and their features prominent. 
Mr. Booth belonged to the latter 
class, and though always of handsome 
proportions as to both body and 
brain, his normal condition was that 
of marked freedom from surplus 
lymph or adipose material. 

His temperament was the so-called 
bilious or fibrous. In the usual Amer- 
ican classification it would be the 
motive, or, more strictly, the mental 
motive. By many old writers it 
would have been described as the 
melancholic. Its indications are 
strong features, black hair and eyes, 
dark complexion, and dense, closely 
woven tissues. This is the tempera- 
ment of the tropics. It is peculiar to the 
Latin races, and explains in part the 
depth, intensity and endurance of 
their passions. Combined with a 
proper development of the brain it is 
favorable to profundity and penetra- 
tion of intellect. It is the primary 
constitution in the majority of the 
greatest men and women, both saints 
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and sinners. It has been possessed 
by many of the most eminent reform- 
ers and martyrs, also by many of the 
most notorious criminals, the degree 
of moral feeling being determined by 
the form of the brain. It is essen- 
tially masculine, positive and active, 


EDWIN 


in contradistinction to the feminine, 
negative and passive. Like anthracite 
coal, it is often slow to kindle, but 
when once thoroughly ablaze it burns 
with a lurid and all-devouring heat. 
It inclines to' fatal extremes. Its 
possessors are likely to be either_sub- 





lime in virtue or unspeakably bad. 
Upon the moral and esthetic sides, 
among the best illustrations of it in 
history may be mentioned the melan- 
choly Dante, George Eliot, and our 
pessimistic Edgar Allan Poe. The 
resemblance between the sad and pen- 


BOOTH. 


sive faces of these three geniuses and 
the grave and gloomy countenance of 
Edwin Booth must be apparent to the 
most unobserving person. Thelarge, 
dark eyes and the long, drooping nose 
were especially characteristic of them 
all. 
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Mr. Booth was called the ‘‘ Prince 
of Hamlets.” Other men imitated 
the character, but he acted it. He 
was born to play it and needed no 
‘*make up,” for nature had already 
cast him in that mould. Those who 
wish to understand either Hamlet or 
Booth will do well to study both. 

The dead tragedian had a large 
brain in all the best senses of the 
term, for the developments were 
chiefly in the superior and frontal 
portions. The cast of his head taken 
after death shows a basilar circum- 
ference of twenty-three inches and a 
trans-coronal measurement from the 
opening of one ear to the other of 
fourteen inches. From ear to ear 
around the forehead the distance is 
thirteen inches, and from the root of 
the nose over the median line to the 
occipital spine fourteen and a half 
inches. 

The occiput, or back head, was not 
large. There was not much friend- 
ship, attachment, love or affection of 
any kind for persons outside of a very 
select circle. He was exceedingly 
loyal and devoted to a few, but he did 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
Indeed, not many men could endure 
the seclusion which seemed to afford 
him satisfaction. And, though un- 
consciously a mighty conqueror of 
the gentler sex, very few women 
could have commanded his love. He 
was instinctively a monogamist, and 
the moderate development of his 
cerebellum, as well as the com- 
pressed and finely chiselled lips and 
chin, betoken conjugal affection, both 
refined and under excellent control. 

The head was rather high at Firm- 
ness, but the calipers showed only 
5% inches from the auditory opening 
to the seat of Self-esteem. He had 
very little of the feeling of self-reli- 
ance or self-importance and not much 
love of approbation. Probably no 
other man ever received so much ap- 
plause with equal indifference. There 
could scarcely have been a more sen- 
sitive or modest nature. He used to 
say that his first ambition was simply 


to become a ‘‘leading man.” His 
head was also narrow at the sides, a 
little above and forward of the ears, 
in the region of Acquisitiveness, the 
diameter of the cast there being only 
about six inches. At Destructiveness, 
just above the ears, the calipers 
showed only a little over six inches, 
and at Combativeness there was only 
an average width. 

The crown rose to a considerable 
height in the central portions, at Ven- 
eration, sense of the marvellous and 
benevolence. His mind seems to 
have been centred in a species of as- 
piration toward certain planes of 
sentiment, which most persons would 
define as religion. Mr. Booth may 
not have had any fixed belief in the 
orthodox creeds, but he must have 
been very sensitive to all occult in- 
fluences, and inclined to meditate 
upon the mysteries of the ‘‘ whence 
and whither.’”” To the conspicuous 
strength of the sentiments in ques- 
tion may be traced much of his suc- 
cess in delineating the characters of 
Shakespeare. 

His benevolence was not of the 
sort which goes out freely to strang- 
ers or to any individuals as such, ex- 
cept a chosen few. This part of the 
brain, as any one may see in a profile 
photograph, was developed upward 
and backward, indicating a _ broad 
philanthropy rather than a special 
and ready sympathy for immediate 
misery, excepting always his nearest 
friends and relatives. Hope was very 
weak, and its deficiency produced a 
sloping appearance a little below and 
forward of Firmness, which is at the 
summit of the head on a line with the 
ears. The head was wide at Caution. 
Conscientiousness was larger than it 
appeared, on account of the drooping 
of several adjoining convolutions, 
particularly those of Self-esteem, Ap- 
probativeness and Hope. However, 
the sense of duty is often deficient 
in artists of all classes, for it tends to 
produce an inflexiblity of thought 
and manner which is somewhat op- 
posed to the spirit of artistic work, 
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The forehead was finely balanced. It 
was symmetrically developed in nearly 
every portion. The perceptives—Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Weight, Color, 
Eventuality and Locality—were all 
large. Order, the mathematical faculty, 
and Music seem to have been moderate. 
His order was the result of taste, love 
of beauty and a mechanical sense, 
rather than a desire for primness and 
precision in material arrangement. 
He had also a good development of 
the upper forehead, which signifies 
reflective intellect, or the power to 
think and philosophize. The promi- 
nent eyes gave unmistakeable evi- 
dence of phenomenal verbal mem- 
ory, eloquence and fluency of speech. 
The form of the lids suggested 
sincerity, and the general expres- 
sion indicated poetic sentiment of 
the highest order. The diameter 
in the upper temporal region of the 
cast at Ideality is five inches. The 
cast of Lawrence Barrett at the same 
spot is three-quarters of an inch 
wider, Barrett had a more expan- 
sive, turgid and florid imagination 
than Mr. Booth, but the latter ex- 
celled him in genuine artistic instinct 
and taste, as a result of his closer 
fibre and more harmonious brain. 
Barrett’s ideality appeared like a de- 
formity on his head, exactly as was 
the case with the author of ‘‘ The 
Raven.” 

In such extraordinary endowments, 
when isvlated, there is sometimes 
a bulge or elevation, which en- 
courages people in the false 
idea of protuberances as_ the 
basis of phrenological estimates. 
The true method is to con- 
sider the diameters of the head or the 
length of fibre from the opening of 
the ear, which is just opposite the 
capital of the spinal column and rep- 
resents the common centre from which 
the different parts of the brain are 
developed. 

There was no phenomenal width at 
any part of Mr. Booth’s head, and as 
to his Ideality, he had more exquisite- 
ness of feeling than extravagance in 


this direction; and in appreciation 
of the quality of things rather than 
their mere ornamentation, and in the 
conception of a high polish on any 
kind of work, whether material or 
mental, it is doubtful if he had any 
superiors. He was-nota great mimic 
in the ordinary sense, and while he 
had the rare ability to disguise his 
personality within certain limits he 
was best in the interpretation of a few 
sublime characters with which he sym- 
pathized at heart, such as Hamlet, 
Richelieu, and Lear. 

He was a great actor largely be- 
cause of his general superiority as a 
man, and he might have become dis- 
tinguished in many other departments, 
especially in law or medicine. He 
could have been eminent asa surgeon, 
and but for his modesty he would 
have done much more than he did in 
a literary way. He was magnanimous 
and brave, generous and tender. No 
one can look at his classic features or 
princely head without a thrill of ad- 
miration. Of his faults, whatever 
they were, we do not now care to 
think, and if we ever consider them 
it will be to recognize them simply as 
misfortunes, legacies from ancestral 
errors, mistakes of the head, not of 
the heart. 

Edwin Thomas Booth was born on 
his father’s farm in Harford County, 
Maryland, November 13, 1833, ‘‘on 
a night memorable for a great and 
splendid shower of meteurs.” He 
made his first appearance as an actor 
at the Boston Museum, September 
10, 1849, in the part of Tressil, in 
‘** Richard III.” In his early career 
he passed through many bitter ex- 
periences, Indeed, his successes in 
later years were largely due to 
the disappointments which attended 
his first efforts. The shadows of 
sorrow in his own life became 
vivid colors in his portrayal of other 
characters on the stage. He was 
married twice, and left an only 
daughter. His death occurred at the 
Players’ Club, New York, June 7, 1893. 
Epcar C, BEALL, M.D. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





ON TRAINING OF CHARACTER, 


In an article on the need of im- 
proved methods in public education 
for the moral development of children 
Mrs. Diaz says earnestly: ‘* The first 
step would be to make school com- 
mittees and boards of education ac- 
knowledge that to insure honesty is 
a legitimate aim of school education; 
that teachers should be _ taught 
methods of moral training as they 
are taught ways of teaching gram- 
mar and geography; that this is as 
much the more important as it is 
more important that anyone be an 
honest person than a grammatical 
person.” Similar language has 
been used in this magazine 
by the editor, She goes on: 
Honesty can be secured by proper 
training, as Horace Mann declares. 
The same is true of all noble qualities. 
As to methods, perhaps the most 
effective one would be that used by 
novelists. When they wish to make 
wrong seem despicable and right 
adorable, they do not use moral 
maxims, do not make lists of rules, do 
not scold; they show up human life, 
human life just as it is lived, with its 
trials and temptations, its joys, woes, 
failures, successes. Educators should 
avail themselves of this means of 
reaching the very inmost of the child 
by way of the heart and imagination. 
Children’s sympathies are always en- 
listed on the side of the true and the 
brave. Thus, a story illustrating the 
noble traits of character, truth, honor, 
justice, love, sincerity, faithfulness, 
is sure to touch the heart of a child, 
and every such impression tells. Of 
great value in this character work 
would be discussions and conversa- 
tions tending to draw out thought in 
regard to moral problems and trial 
situations, and showing the necessity 
of deciding every issue, however small, 





by principle. The various incidents 
of school life and of ‘newspaper men- 
tion might thus be made useful. 
Character is catching. Biography, 
therefore, would come wondrously 
well into the programme. Make room 
for it in this way: Let go the historical 
details of the savagery of wars and 
battlefields, the demoralizing record 
of the trickeries, and vices, and 
follies, and ambitions, and jealousies, 
and rivalries, and grasping greed of 
kings and grandees, made such by 
accident of birth, and let the children 
learn about the world’s real kings and 
noblemen, nature’s grandees, those 
who have thought the grand thoughts, 
and planned the grand plans, and pro- 
claimed the grand principles, and 
lived the grand lives. For these have 
been the real sovereigns of the world; 
these are they who have saved the 
race, and of such as these are they 
who will lead it to its high destiny.” 
These are practical suggestions and 
right to the point. The trend of 
teaching in the line of common ednca- 
tion is against the exercise of the 
higher emotions of children, and as a 
natural sequence what of emulation 
bccomes aroused concerns the lower 
passions and acquisitive nature. The 
same writer further insists that the 
teacher should familiarize children 
with the innermost lives of the very 
choicest of humanity, with their prin- 
ciples of action and their thoughtful 
utterances. The really (royally) high 
education is that of thought and 
principle. These are the reigning 
powers simply because they prompt 
and control action. The inventions and 
discoveries, with all the progressive 
movements which have set humanity 
onward, have come from thoughts, 
not from thrones. The high ideas of 
a few persecuted wanderers were the 
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beginning of a nation. Says Carlyle, 
‘*The sailing in the Mayflower was 
properly the beginning of America.” 
There were straggling settlers there 
before; some material, as of a body 
was there, but the soul of it was this. 
Ha! These men I think hada work!” 
And Lowell says, ‘‘ Next to the fugi- 
tives whom Moses led out of Egypt 
the little shipload of outcasts who 
landed at Plymouth are destined to 
influence the future of the world.” 

Plainly, education in a_ republic 
should do more than fit men for earn- 
ing a living, using this term in its 
common meaning, or for attaining 
high worldly position. It has been 
well said, ‘‘Never will democracy be 
satisfactory until we have learned to 
make every man in the land a noble- 
man.” The plan laid by Sir Thomas 
More some four hundred years ago, 
had provision that ‘‘every child be 
thoroughly educated” and thus, ‘‘the 
great cause of crime and misery ban- 
ished.”” Says one of our best writers, 
‘* Education is the element of free- 
dom. . . . Freedom implies educa- 
tion of heart, head, and hand, .... 
a preparation for all the duties of 
life.” 

-e- - 

The Vine and the Wall. 


‘*l am so weak,” said the little vine, 

‘** Over the wall my tendrils twine, 

I quiver in every passing breeze, 

And bear no fruit like the orchard trees. 

No birds can build in my branches small, 

I wonder why I was planted at all.” 

The old wall heard her, and answered low, 

‘““You were planted over my stones to 
grow, 

You, with my strength, must your beauty 
blend, ; 

And each to the other some good may lend; 

The world has need of us, each and all, 

The clinging vine and the rough gray wall, 

And so, 

Although 

You may not know, 

Be content, little vine, just to grow.” 

— Selected, 


-oe— 
UNKIND PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 
IN FAMILY TALK. 

From a recent number of Harper's 
Bazar we take a good illustration of 
what is far too common in family life. 


If a man’s foes are those of his own 
household, certainly a woman’s se- 
verest critics are to be found there 
also. Few of us realize how surely 
our words and actions are being 
weighed and measured by the ob- 
servers, large and small, who sur- 
round us. We are unconscious of the 
judgments passed, because they are 
usually silent ones. When they hap- 
pen to be spoken out instead of only 
thought, we are taken aback, and 
sometimes appalled, at the arraign- 
ment and sentence of which we had 
been entirely unaware. 

It is the privilege of the family 
critic to be ruthlessly frank. Polite- 
ness is unnecessary, and considera- 
tion for the feelings of the condemned 
one ridiculously inappropriate. The 


strictures are given carelessly and 
and offence at the 
contingency 


freely, 
speaking is a 
imagined. 

‘**It is only Jennie; she always says 
what she thinks.” ‘‘No one minds 
Will; he always speaks out.” ‘‘ One’s 
family, of course, may say anything.” 
And why, pray? 

Children are the most terrible of 
family critics. ‘They see so straight. 
Your ‘‘no” to them means “no,” 
and your *‘yes” ‘‘yes.” You cannot 
deceive them with half truths, or by 
a juggle of words. They cut through 
your subterfuge and convict you at 
once. Their straitforward simplicity 
makes you ashamed of your false- 
hood. 

And of all critics the boy is the 
cruelest. He is no respecter of vani- 
ties and shams. His cool questions 
and downright remarks make you 
writhe while you laugh, and laugh 
while you burn. 

One of this sort, aged fifteen, asked 
lately, ‘‘ Have you got a sinewy neck, 
mamma?” 

** Gracious !’"—with a start. 
do you mean?” 

‘*Why ” an inquiring and observing 
expression in his eyes—‘‘I read the 
other day that all literary women have 
got sinewy necks. It said one could 


plain 
never 


‘*What 
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always tell "em that way. 
never-failing test. 
notice it?” 

**Never!” hastily. ‘‘ You will have 
to judge for yourself. I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

** Well,” meditatively, ‘I 
perhaps, it is true.” 

What answer can be given to such 
refreshing candor? 

+e 
_ A BOY WITH A GOOD HABIT. 

Harry had seen some older boys 
flying their kites from the top of a 
house, and thought it would be nice 
fun if he could do so too. So he 
came to his aunt and said: 

‘*Aunt Mary, may I go up to the 
top of the house and fly my kite?” 

His aunt wished to do everything 
to please him; but she thought it 
was very unsafe, so she said: 

‘*No, Harry, my boy; I think it 
is a very dangerous sort of sport. 
I'd rather you wouldn’t go.” 

“Allright. Then I'll go out on 
the bridge,” said Harry. 

His aunt smiled and said she hoped 
that he would always be as obedient 
as that, 

‘*Harry, what are you 
said his mother one day. 

‘* Spinning my new top, mother.” 

‘*Can’t you take the baby out to 
ride? Get the carriage, and I'll 
bring him down.” 

‘* All right,” shouted the boy, as 
he put his top away in his pocket, 
and hastened to obey his mother. 

‘Uncle William, may I go over to 
your shop this morning?” said Harry 
one day at breakfast. ‘‘I want to 
see those baskets again that I was 
looking at yesterday.” 

“*Oh, yes,-Harry,” said his uncle; 
‘*T shall be glad to have you.” 

‘*But I cannot spare you to-day, 
Harry,” said his mother.” ‘I want 
you to go out with me. You shall 
go to the shop another day.” 

‘* All right,” said Harry, and he 
went on with his breakfast. 

No matter what Harry was asked 
to do, or what refusal he met with in 


It was a 
Did you ever 


think, 


doing?” 


asking for anything, his constant re- 
ply was, ‘‘All right.”” He never 
stopped to worry or tease. He never 
asked ‘‘Why can’t I?” or ‘*‘ Why 
mustn't 1?” 

The secret of all this was that 
Harry had been taught to obey, and 
also to obey in good humor. 


+e< 


DEFINITIONS OF A BABY. 


A London paper offered a prize of 
ten dollars for the best definition of a 
baby. The following are some of 
those sent in: 


The bachelor’s horror, the mother’s 
treasure, and the despotic tyrant of 
the most republican household. 

The morning caller, 
crawler, midnight brawler. 

The only precious possession that 
never excites envy. 

The latest edition of humanity of 
which every couple think they possess 
the finest copy. 


A native ofall countries who speaks 
the language of none. 


About twenty-two inches of coo and 
wiggle, writhe and scream, filled with 
suction and testing apparatus for 
milk, and automatic alarm to regulate 
supply. 

A quaint little craft called Inno- 
cence and laden with simplicity and 
love. 


A thing we are expected to kiss and 
look as if we enjoyed it. 

A little stranger with a free pass to 
the heart’s best affections. 


That which makes home happier, 
love stronger, patience greater, hands 
busier, nights longer, days shorter, 
purses lighter, clothes shabbier, the 
past forgotten, the future brighter. 

A tiny feather from the wing of 
love, dropped into the sacred lap of 
motherhood. 

(The last given won the prize. We 
remember a definition given once by 
an old ‘‘ bach,” and thought it excel- 
lent at the time—‘‘Sweet briers in 
the garden of life.” #d. P. /.) 


noon-day 
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‘T T is reasonable to suppose that the 
-L_ appetite of the original man was 
perfectly reliable, discriminating be- 
tween proper and improper food, se- 
lecting that which is most promotive of 
health and discarding all that might in 
any way prove adverse to his physical 
welfare. It is also true, probably, 


that the normal appetite of to-day, 


if it exists, is able to make such dis- 
criminations in the selection of food 
as will be a safeguard against penal 
disturbances, and, in addition, will 
determine the amount of food de- 
manded for the restoration of the 
waste tissues, every thought, every 
mental impulse and every physical 
act consuming vital force making an 
urgent demand for daily food. Since 
the poisons are more or less unpleas- 
ant to our senses, when in their 
natural condition, there is but little 
danger of harm from them, unless they 
are taken from choice, this seeming 
in accordance with the merciful de- 
sign of the Creator. (In the brute 
creation the range of food is very 
narrow and limited, only wholesome 
and safe food being taken by them, all 
poisons—to them—as we suppose, 
being so disgusting that they do not 
take them, having no disease, only 
so far as they are subjected to dis- 
easing influences by being within the 
range of mortal life and civilization. 
We infer that they never die, save by 
accidents and old age—some arriv- 








HUMAN APPETITE. 


ing at an advanced age in a few 
minutes, or hours, at most.) 

It is supposable that if man had 
remained in his natural condition, 
with normal appetites and tastes, he 
would have been as free from dis- 
ease as are the lower orders of crea- 
tion, guided by instincts, in the ab- 
sence of discrimination, reason and 
conscience. Instead, the so-called 
civilized races are weak and effemin- 
ate, hospitals being almost as neces- 
sary as our dwellings. It is safe 
to say that more than three-fourths 
of the existing diseases are produced, 
or materially aggravated, by the in- 
dulgence of unnatural appetites, all 
producing derangements of the or- 
gans of digestion, very largely affect- 
ing all parts of the system, more 
immediately the brain—the monarch 
of all the other powers. 

Some of the more prominent of 
the causes of these stomach derange- 
ments are rapid eating, drinking with 
the meals—as a means of forcing the 
food into the stomach in the shortest 
time; taking too many meals or 
lunches; eating irregularly, without 
any system in the matter of the 
time for the meals; using food diffi- 
cult of digestion—-pork being a good 
representative of this class of food; 
too great a variety < 
few articles eaten by such animals as 
the ox, horse and elephant, noted for 
their strength and endurance, may 
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well illustrate this matter—the gen- 
eral term, gluttony, comprehending all 
that need be said on this subject. 

It is a humiliating fact that the 
‘**fall” has produced a sad degener- 
acy in the matter of abnormal appe- 
tites. While it is true that plain, 
simple, easily digested and nutritious 
food, such as the fruits and grains— 
the latter being far more nutritious 
than animal food—will the best sat- 
isfy the natural appetite, the aver- 
age man and woman are not satisfied 
with anything short of a wide range 
of articles, many of which are com- 
paratively innutritious, severely taxing 
the digestive organs and causing much 
disease and suffering. That must be 
a strange and perverted appetite 


which demands earthy and inorganic 
substances, such as chalk, clay, slate 
pencils, and the like, such customs 
having been formed in imitation of 
the habits of Indians in both North 
and South America. It is presuma- 
ble that such abnormal appetites are 
more usual among the young, espe- 
cially girls, than among older and 
more thoughtful persons. If to the 
use of such articles we add the whole 
range of spices—pepper, mustard— 
lard—as found in all of the so-called 
rich pastries—the pickles, vinegar— 
as generally used—strong tea and 
coffee, etc., there will be ample ma- 
terials from which to produce and 
foster an abnormal appetite. 
Dr. J. H. HANAFOoRD. 





THE DRAWBACKS OF SMOKING. 


FROM 


A writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of London, who, we may suppose, 
is not an opponent of tobacco-using 
from a moral point of view, but never- 
theless makes a case that is against 
the common modes of burning to- 
bacco, in rather technical phrase. He 
says the quid, the snuff-box, the pipe, 
the cigar, the cigarette—each em- 
bodies a phase of error. Tobacco 
consists of the leaves and stalk of a 
plant charged with an aroma, purify- 
ing, sustaining, exhilarating, and 
fragrant to the human being. Like 
the aroma of a rose this aroma should 
be inhaled in the form of acool vapor, 
by the human nose. The chewer 
uses the tobacco at the right tempera- 
ture, but in the wrong form, and puts 
it into the wrong place. The snuffer 
reduces the leaves and stalks to pow- 
der and puts it up his nose. Heuses 
the tobacco at the right temperature, 
and puts it into the right place, but 
inthewrong form. . Thecigar smoker 
gets the tobacco into the right form, 
but putsit ata wrong temperature into 
a wrong place. Thecigarette smoker 
blends paper with the tobacco. The 
pipe smoker puts his tobacco into a 
receptacle which is used for an in- 


A FRIENDLY POINT OF VIEW, 


definite time, is very difficult to clean, 
and tends to produce cancer of the 
tongue and lips. 

Moreover, in all forms of smoking, 
the tobacco becomes saturated with 
the smoker’s breath. This seems to 
be almost poisonous. It is this which 
causes the lower half of a smoked 
cigar, if left on the table for a few 
hours, to become indescribably rank ; 
it is this which makes the smoke of 
tobacco in a foul pipe noxious, and 
the smoke of tobacco not pressed 
down to the bottom of a clean bowl, 
nauseous even to the smoker himself. 
For wholesome smoking, the lower 
half of the cigar or cigarette should 
be thrown away; the pipe-bow] should 
be kept as clean as the stem, the to- 
bacco pressed well down in it, and 
the contents, when three-quarters 
have been consumed, shaken out. All 
the injury to the smoker will then 
arise from the red-hot smoke, ashes, 
and dirt with which he plasters his 
mouth, throat, and stomach. 

Nature protests as best she may 
against this varied abuse of her 
bounty, she tweaks the incipient suf- 
ferer’s nose with endless ‘‘ magnificent 
sneezes.” She weakens the cigar- 
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smoker's heart, and sometimes threat- 
ens him with paralysis; she inflicts 
cancer of the lips and tongue upon 
the pipe-smoker. A child who sucks 
a foul pipe she sometimes strikes dead. 
What is the lesson she is trying to 
teach? What is the right mode of 
using her delightful gift ? Obviously 
to reduce it to vapor, to cool the 
vapor, and to apply the cool vapor 
tothe nose. For this enda combina- 
tion of the hookah and Rummel’s 
odorator is all that is needed. 


— e+ 


The closing remarks do not offer 
any compensation for the detail of 
pernicious effects that are charged to 
the account of smoking, for if it be 
admitted that the hookah and odor- 
ator would eliminate the evils that 
lurk in the tobacco leaf the number 
of those who would employ such in- 
terventions would be so few that 
they would rank merely as eccentrici- 
ties in the great army of tobacco- 
burners. 


HEALTHFULNESS OF OCCUPATION. 


The happiest people in the world are the 
workers. In saying this one does not 
include the drudges and slaves. No per- 
son can be happy whose nervous force is 
exhausted, who drags unwillingly a load 
too heavy for his strength. 

Happiness comes from the true adjust- 
ment and the right use of faculty. Run- 
ning water is pure water. There may be 
a sort of dull content in stagnation, but 
never joy. The idle body is an unfit tene- 
ment for itscelestialinhabitant. The spark- 
ling mountain brook, overleaping obstacles, 
racing down precipices, singing as it goes, 
typifies the joy of action. Isolate a part of 
that transparent stream ; let it stand in a 
motionless puddle, and all that the great 
lifé-giving sun can do is to breed in it hor- 
rible organisms. Let the overworked ones 
console themselves with thinking how 
much worse it would be if they had noth- 
ing todo. Purpose, with the effort that it 
breeds, is the underlying condition of life. 
Men and women suppose that by working 
they are earning merely life for the body. 
No less are they procuring the soul’s life. 
It is the greatest misfortune for the average 
man to be relieved from the necessity of 
regular labor. Humanity knows very 
little of the laws that govern its well-being. 
‘*When the children have grown up and 
we have a comfortable sum in the bank, 
how happy we shall be!” says the weary 
mother. But if she has no happiness in 
bringing up the children, she will have no 
substantial happiness after they are brought 
up. The happiness comes by way of lov- 
ing and giving; by being loved and receiv- 


ing in turn. God gives himself to us 
through the human beings with whom he 
has placed usin relation ; through the work 
that expands our natures; through the 
beauty and grandeur of the outward world. 
It is this reception. this breathing in of the 
spirit that constitutes happiness. It is not 
a thing outside ourselves to be bestowed as 
one gives a prize for good behavior; it is 
the play of faculty in its natural element. 
The sea creature left quivering on the sand 
far above the life-giving tide cannot be made 
happy by a gift, however costly or beautiful. 
Itis out ofitstrue relation. A friendly hand 
can lift it into blessedness. Not so cana 
man be set free from his limitations. He 
must grow out of them. And this world, 
with all its ‘‘ trouble,” its ‘* pain,” its ‘* sor- 
row,” furnishes the best possible growing 
place. Here are the beginnings of love, 
the beginnings of selfishness. Here is a 
chance to grow strong by caring for those 
weaker than ourselves. Here is the great 
soul-gymnasium. 

When a man once fully believes that the 
free play of energy is the key to real suc- 
cess, wealth will notinjure him. First of 
all, he will use the love-energy—the highest 
endowment of his nature ; closely allied to 
this will be the wisdum energy. Mental 
energy will be given its opportunity. 
Physical energy will have full scope, that 
the other and nobler powers may not be 
obstructed by an impure and a weakened 
dwelling. The love-energy ruling all will 
spend itself in making room and oppor- 
tunity for the neighbor; and here money 
will become a potent factor. When love 
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and wisdom hold the purse-strings gold 
will turn itself into a Jacob’s ladderinstead 
of glittering manacles. 

If we are in conditions that do not suit 
us, the only way is to work out. Let the 
hand, the intellect, the heart, each in its 
own way become useful to the utmost. 
Ennui is largely a petition of the soul fora 
chance to act. 
study and cure yourself of melancholy,” 
said a wise physician. He knew that if 
his patient could be made to forget herself, 
let herself alone, nature’s healing, nature’s 
adjustment, would begin. The study might 
be but a small part of the cure. But the 


** Begin a regular course of. 


mind, finding food for itself, space, light, 
the whole organization would be helped. 
Often the malady of a patient is so subtle, 
so unreachable, that he is left to die or 
go insane for the want of a remedy. Ten 
to one some part of himself has not fair 
play. That part has become diseased. No 
man can be healthy or happy without work- 
ing with his hands, loving with his heart, 
thinking with his brain. This is is the law 
written in our natures. To repeat what 
has already been said—when there is not 
full activity in a natural element, there is 
more or less stagnation, and stagnation 
means disease and death. 

Mrs. M. F. Butts 





NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Anthropology at the World’s 
Fair. Inthe‘ American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal,” Harlan I. Smith notes a 
fact of great interest to anthropologists, 
and which perhaps may not be very gener- 
ally known. This is that there is to bea 
building at the World’s Fair especially de- 
voted to archaeological collection and every- 
thing of anthropological interest ; it is to be 
called the ‘‘ Anthropological Building,” and 
the motto with which it will be adorned is 
**Man and His Works.” Mr. Smith says: 
‘*The anthropologists of America are well 
pleased to have an entire building with a 
name covering all sections of the division 
‘M,’ and that acknowledges pure science 
on the Exposition grounds ; especially in a 
branch, which, although recognized as an 
important study in Europe, has only of late 
come to be so considered in this country. 
The new building adjoins the ethnographi- 
cal exhibit, which will prove such an inter- 
esting part of the exhibition under Prof. 
Putnam’s charge, In this way the exhibits 
of the entire division will be together, 
whereas, according to the previous plan, the 
collections would have been at some dis- 
tance from the out-door villages of native 
people. The log cabin of colonial times 
and the representation of old Fort Dearborn, 
the original site of Chicago, or Chicago 
as it was eighty years ago, will be located 
near these villages. The United States 


Government is making an exhibit of the 
Indian Schools in connection with this de- 
partment. At this school it will be possi- 
ble to see the results of the work in the ed- 
ucational line among the American Indians. 
On approaching the Anthropological Build- 
ing, the visitor will pass through the repro- 
duced ancient cities of Central America, 
viewing the casts of idols, inscriptions, etc. 
Near the main entrance to the building is 
situated the ‘ Portal of Labowa,’ repro- 
duction in staff of that wonderful ruin in 
Yucatan. In the northern end of the build- 
ing will be a Laboratory of Physical An- 
thropometry. Here the sciences of psy- 
chology, neurology and anthropometry will 
be practically illustrated. The visitor will 
here be given a chance to have his measure- 
ment taken, and see his place on the charts 
which are made to show the physical char- 
acteristics of man. From the first to the 
last the exhibits of this department will be 
arranged to teach a lesson: to show the 
advancement or evolution of man. There 
can be no doubt that this chance to show 
the real uses of anthropology as a practical 
study will do much to fully establish its 
recognition in the educational institutions 
of this country.” 


Japanese Games.—In an article on 
‘‘Japanese Home Life,” in the Popular 
Science Monthly, Dr. W. Delaw Eastlake 
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makes mention of the amusements most 
popular among the Japaneseand their very 
significant influence upon the culture of 
these people. ‘‘ Go and shugi,” he says, 
‘* are similar to our games of draughts and 
chess, yet the former is far more scien- 
tific than checkers. There are several 
games of cards, the playing cards being 
about as long as those used in this country, 
but scarcely three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Another favorite game is that of ‘One 
Hundred Poems.’ It is somewhat similar 
to our rather childish game of ‘ Authors,’ 
with the exception that the Japanese game 
is by no means childish, and requires an 
intimate knowledge of at least one hun- 
dred poems of well-known merit. Two 
hundred cards are used in the game,and half 
a poem is written oneach card. The cards 
being spread before the players, the half 
of a poem on any one card is read, and the 
other half searched for by the contestants. 
Then the different seasons of the year have 
typical games. The most picturesque of 
them is Aagnita, battledore and shuttle- 
cock, which is exclusively a New Year's 
game. Then the time of the cherry blooms 
brings its games beneath the bloom-laden 
branches. Music and song find their way 
into the homes of Japan far more exten- 
sively than in this country. To be sure 
the music of either koto or samisen is apt 
to sound strange, and at first perhaps 
almost unintelligible to our untutored ears; 
but we soon become familiar with the 
plaintive notes of the koto, or the sonorous 
vibrations of the samisen. The dramatic 
or operatic poems are sung with the accom- 
paniment of the samisen, while the his- 
torical poems find a musical accompani- 
ment only when recited on the we stage, 
and their flutes and drums are the instru- 
ments used. This dramatization upon the 
no stage is a very ancient custom, and can 
only be appreciated by the better edu- 
cated classes. Correctly speaking, mo is an 
historical dance, full of weird mysticisms 
almost unintelligible to those not convers- 
ant with its meaning, but its proper perform- 
ance isa classic art. It has remained un- 
changed in the slightest detail for cen- 
turies, and through its medium the classic 
historical poetry of the nation is retained 
and placed before the appreciative public 


of the higher class. Thus the drama and 
history of the country, so fullof heroism 
and romance, shape themselves into poetry 
and song.” 


Ancient Dentistry.— While no 
specific data can be obtained as to the 
origin of dentistry, we know it was 
practiced among the Egyptians at a 
very early age. Herodotus (500 B.C.), in 
writing of his travels through Egypt, at that 
time one of the greatest and most civilized 
countries in the world, mentions the divi- 
sion of medicine in that kingdom with spe- 
cial branches, and the existence of physi- 
cians, each of whom ‘applies himself to 
one disease only and not more. Some are 
for the eyes, others for the head, others for 
the teeth, and others for internal disorders.” 
It is thought that the Egyptians and Etrus- 
cans were farther advanced in the art of 
dentistry than any other people in that early 
period, for teeth filled with gold have been 
found in the mouth of mummies, indi- 
cating their advancedideas. These people 
were the first to supply artificial substitutes 
in the mouth. Belzoin and others have 
found artificial teeth made of sycamore 
wood in ancient sarcophagi. The mode of 
fastening was by ligatures or bands of 
cords or gold wire, tying the substitute to 
its natural neighbors, In 1885 some spe- 
cimens of prehistoric dentistry were brought 
to this country by an English dentist from 
Liverpool. One was a gold plate with sev- 
eral human teeth attached. The specimens 
were found in an Etruscan tomb. The 
plate was ingeniously made, and it was sur- 
prising to find gold used for a base by such 
anancient people. Archaeological re- 
search may yet reveal things that will teach 
this generation. Ancient Greece is re- 
nowned as ‘‘the nursery of modern medi- 
cine.” Hippocrates made a special study of 
the teeth. Aristotle (300 B. C.) also wrote 
extensively about them. Several Greek 
dental operators are mentioned as early as 
300 B.C. Erasistratus is said to have de- 
positedinthetemple ofthe Delphian Apollo 
a leaden odontagoge, a tooth-drawer, to 
prove “that only those teeth ought to be 
removed which are loose or relaxed, and 
for which a leaden instrument will suffice.” 
Galen taught (150 B. C.) that the teeth 
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were true bones, and declared that the ca- 
nines should be called eye-teeth because 
they received branches from that nerve 
which also supplies the eye. Albacasis, an 
Arabian physician (about roo A. D.), gave 
rules for the replacement of lost teeth by 
substitutes both natural and of animal bone 
or ivory.—EDWARD H. Raymonp, D. D. S., 
in North American Review. 


olor Variation in the White 
Race. Although the white men, whose 
nations have all through history been grow- 
ing more and more dominant intellectually, 
morally and politically, are commonly spok- 
en of as one variety of mankind, it is plain 
that they are not a single uniform race, but 
a varied and mixed population. Itisastep 
toward classing them to separate them Into 
two great divisions, the dark whites and the 
fair whites. Ancient portraits have come 
down to us of the dark white nations, as 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans; and when beside these are placed 
moderns, such as the Andalusians and the 
dark Welshmen or Britons, and people 
from the Caucasus, it will be evident that 
the resemblance running through all these 
can only be in broad and general charac- 
ters. They have a dusky or brownish- 
white skin, black or deep brown eyes, black 
hair, mostly wavy or curly; their skulls 
vary much in proportions, though seldom 
extremely broad or narrow, while the pro- 
file is upright, the nose straight or aqui- 
line, the lips less full than in other races. 
The fair whites, with transparent skin, 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, may be seen as 
well though not as often in England as in 
Scandinavia or North Germany. The earli- 
est recorded appearance of fair whites may 
be in the paintings, where Egyptian artists 
represent with yellowish-white skin and 
blue eyes, certain natives of North Africa, 
a district where remnants of blond tribes 
are still known. These fair Libyans, as 
well as the fair red-haired people who ap- 
pear about Syria and are known to us as 
forming a type among the Jews, may per- 
haps be connected in race with the fair 
nations, who were already settled over the 
north of Europe, when the classic writers 
begin to give accounts of the barbarous 
inhabitants, from the Goths northward to 


the dwellers in Thule. The intermarriage 
of the dark and fair varieties which has 
gone on since those early times, has re- 
sulted in numberless varieties of brown- 
haired people between fair and dark in 
complexion. But as to the origin and first 
home of the fair and dark races themselves 
itis hard to form an opinion. Language 
does much toward tracing the early history 
of the white nations, but it does not clear 
up the difficulty of separating the fair- 
whites from dark-whites. Both sorts have 
been living united by national language, as 
at this day German is spoken by the fair 
Hanoverian and the darker Austrian. 
Among Keltic people, the Scotch High- 
landers often remind us of the tall red- 
haired Gauls described in classical history, 
but there are also passages that prove that 
smaller, darker Kelts, like the modern 
Welsh and Britons, existed then as well. 
As a help inclearing up this problem which 
so affects our own ancestry, Hudley sug- 
gests that the fair-whites were the original 
stock and that these, crossing with the 
brown races of the far south, mzy have giv- 
en rise to the various kinds of dark-whites. 
The Moors of North Africa, and many so- 
called Arabs, who are darker than white 
men, may be thus accounted for. It is 
thus that in India millions who speak 
Hindu languages show by their tint that 
their race is mixed between that of the 
Aryan conquerors of the land and its 
darker indigenes. The Gipsy race is an- 
other instance of this very combination.— 


Polyandry in Tibet.—In the Zeis- 
ure Hour, Mrs, Isabella Bishop gives the fol- 
lowing account of the polyandrous system 
of marriage and its effects in Tibet: ‘‘Family 
life presents some curious features. In 
the disposal in marriage of a girl, her eld- 
est brother has more ‘say’ than her 
parents. The eldest son brings home the 
bride to his father’s house, but ata given 
age, the old people are ‘shelved,’ i.e., 
they retire to a small house that might be 
termed a ‘jointure house,’ and the oldest 
son assumes the patrimony and rule of af- 
fairs. I have not met witha similar cus- 
tom anywhere in the East. It is difficult 
to speak of the Tibetan life with all its 
affection and jollity, as family life for 
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Buddhism, which enjoins monastic life, 
and usually celibacy along with it, on 
eleven thousand out of a total population 
of a hundred and twenty thousand, fur- 
ther restrains the increase of population 
within the limits of sustenance by incul- 
cating and rigidly upholding the system of 
polyandry, permitting marriage only to 
the eldest son, the heir of the land, while 
the bride accepts all his brothers as inferior 
or subordinate husbands, thus attaching 
the whole family to the soil and family 
roof-tree, the children being regarded le- 
gally as the property of the eldest son, who 
is addressed by them as the ‘ Big Father,’ 
his brothers receiving the title of ‘ Little 
Father.’ The determination on economic 
as well as religious grounds not to aban- 
don this ancient custom isthe most for- 
midable obstacle in the way of the recep- 
tion of Christianity by the Tibetans. The 
women cling to it. They say ‘we have 
three or four men to help us instead of 
one,’ and sneer at the dullness and monot- 
ony of European monogamous life. A 
woman said to me ‘If I had only one hus- 
band and he died, I should be a widow;; if 
I have two or three, I am never a widow.’ 
The word widow is with them a term of 
reproach, and is applied abusively to ani- 
mals and men. Children are brought up 
to be very obedient to fathers and mothers, 
and to take great care of little ones and 
cattle. Parental affection is strong. Hus- 
bands and wives beat each other, but sepa- 
ration usually follows a violent outbreak 
of this kind. Itis the custom for the men 
and women of a village to assemble when 
a bride enters the house of her husbands, 
each of them presenting her with three 
rupees. The Tibetan wife, far from spend- 
ing these gifts on personal adornment, 
looks ahead, contemplating possible con- 
tingencies, and immediately hires a fieid, 
the product of which is her own, and which 
accummulates year after year in a separate 
granary, so thatshe may not be portionless 
in case she loses her husband. 


The Future of the American 
Indian.—Writing of the future of the 
American Indian in Zhe Forum, J. W. 
Powell says: ‘‘ The Indians now number a 
quarter of a million of souls. Their pris- 


tine number was more than half a million; 
possibly, but not probably, three-fourths of 
a million. The depletion has mainly oc- 
curred within two centuries. Is it to con- 
tinue until they become extinct ? The three 
chief causes of depletion are wars with 
civilized nations, intertribal wars, and loss 
of sterling virtues. Do facts indicate that 
these agencies are likely to continue? 
While the Indians have been reduced, the 
white race within the territory of the 
United States has had a development the 
equal of which is unknown in the previous 
history of the world. There are also some 
gains to the Indian tribes, too, to be put 
against their losses. They are no longer 
savages; no real savages now live within 
the territory of the United States, if we ex- 
cept Alaska, and even there they have made 
some progress in culture. All the tribes 
have abandoned some degree of supersti- 
tion. More than one-half worship one God 
under the forms of modern Christianity ; 
the other half are in process of transforma- 
tion. They have made even greater ad- 
vances in industrial arts. All have learned 
to work tosome extent, and all have learned 
the utter hopelessness of contending 
against the forces of civilization, and have 
abandoned the expectation, and generally 
the desire to return to their primeval condi- 
tion. In forms of government they have 
made less progress than in_ religion 
and in the industrial arts. Many of them 
still cling with tenacity and pride to ancient 
customary law, but it isalways modified to 
meet more or less the new conditions. 
With regard to language, great progress 
has been made. Many of the smaller 
tribes with languages restricted to a few 
are now extinct, having largely succumbed 
to mendicancy andcrime, buta larger body 
of people, communicating through the 
agency of a common language, retain hope, 
virtue and manliness, and struggle against 
the ills of life and live on to learn new 
ways, to delight in new forms of religion, 
and to enjoy that prosperity and content- 
ment that come from requited toil. The 
Indians now left in the United States be- 
long with very few exceptions to the great 
linguistic stocks, and were in Columbian 
times organized into confederacies of 
tribes. The linguistic obstruction to civil- 
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ization is fast disappearing. With respect 
to wars, there is little probability of much 
more trouble of this kind with the white 
race, and intertribal wars have wholly 
ceased. We may properly conclude that 


the Indian tribesare not to be extinguished 
by war and degradation, and we have al- 
ready reached the point where we may 
hope to save the remnant to be absorbed 
into modern civilization.” 





NEW YORK; 
July, 1893. 














SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
FOURTEENTH PAPER. 

THE QUESTION OF WILL. 

All investigations into the nature 
of crime lead to one conclusion, viz. : 
that the criminally inclined are espe- 
cially weak in moral impulse. This 
fact may not be said to be due so 
much to original want of the qualities 
that inspire moral impulse as to train- 
ing and habits that have developed 
the selfish propensities to excess, and 
left the moral to decay and waste. A 
late writer on criminal character says, 
that for its correction there is xo 
specific, the remedy consisting only in 
a course of training that involves the 
intellect, the and the 
physical life, and is therefore generad, 
Every refor- 


sentiments 


gradual and constant. 
matory should be organized as a 
school in which the chief emphasis is 
laid in moral and industrial habits, 
for with their establishment it may 
be expected that the old tendency to 
disorderly and vicious conduct on 


occasion will be counteracted, and 
the will strengthened on the side of 
propriety and right. 

The principle involved in reforma- 
tory education may borrow an illus- 
tration from hypnotic experiment, 
whereby it has been shown that an 
individual when hypnotized may be 
impressed through suggestion to resist 
temptation to evil. Even though 
such a person may be given to some 
pernicious habit, and in his ordinary 
state of found 
resist its 


mind previously 
difficult to 
the 


it very 
influence, earnestly ‘impressed 
suggestion will impart a power of 
self control that is likely to overcome 
the old tendency. 

Here of the idea 
that the vice should not be repeated 


the dominance 


is the factor of release from its thral- 
dom; and so in the education of the 
individual in habits that are correct 
according to the standards of duty 
and truth, honor and kindness, the 
performance of those habits becomes 
the dominant tendency, and in the 
face of temptation to do otherwise 
the trained will is not weakened. 
What is the will? one asks. In reply 
we say:—It is not impulse or motive 
or obstinacy or mere persistence in 
any line of action, for a person of so 
called ‘‘weak will’ may indicate 
these on occasion when circumstances 
prompt the exercise of certain of the 
stronger faculties in his mental or- 
ganization. Will, as we have said in 
another place, is not a simple faculty, 
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but the result of associated faculties. 
Late writers on the human mind gen- 
erally agree with this view. Professor 
Ladd, who may be taken as represent- 
ing modern psychological opinion, 
says: ‘‘All the central organs have 
pre-eminently the property of auto- 
matism. But since in the case of 
man at least it is only on occasion of 
a certain kind and degree of activity 
of the cerebral hemispheres that what 
takes place in the nervous system has 
any corresponding expression in con- 
the § 


basis for 
in general is the con- 


sciousness, physical 
acts of will 
formatism of these hemispheres in 
general. 

** An act of will, however, is always 
an act of some special kind. There 
can be no volition to motion in gen- 
eral, but only a volition defined and 
to the 


limbs, or of the trunk including the 


limited movement of certain 
limbs, with a certain direction, and 
in resolve or determination to act.” 
The 


action whether perceived directly or 


‘*physical basis’ of mental 
indirectly by consciousness, is brain, 
and the automatism of that organ may 
be general or particular, ¢.e., it may 
involve a large or small area of the 
But this 


tomatism, expressed as it may be in 


ideo-motor centres. au- 
action of one kind or another, in- 
dicates quality and extent of thought 
or mental habit. A suggestion from 
without sets in motion the cerebral 
machinery, so to speak, and if the 
that 


enters into the common expression of 


suggestion concern a matter 
the individual, the co-ordinate opera- 
tion of the faculties that consider, it 
will be automatic for the most part. 
The habit of action that has resulted 


rom many repetitions of an order of 


[July 


thought may be interrupted or modi- 
fied by attention, or the determined 
resolve of the individual to study 
carefully the nature and bearing of 
the subject, and not to form a con- 
clusion until there is a fair under- 
standing of the points involved, and 
of the consequences that will follow 
this or that course. 

The broader the field of considera- 
tion, etc., the more interests involved, 
the employed 
in the process of thinking. Out of 
the operations of brain, and of faculty 


more faculties are 


as the function of brain, will proceeds 
—so that it is proper to say that will 
is acompound function appertaining 
to the mind asa whole. Perhaps Dr. 
Gall cleared up the old metaphysical 
confusion with regard to this matter 
in bis definition ‘** Will is 
not an impulse resulting from the 


as follows: 


activity of a single organ, or, accord- 
the mere 
In order that a 
limit himself to wish- 


ing to certain authors, 
feeling of ‘ desire.’ 
man may not 
ing, so that he may will the concur- 
rent activity of several of the higher 
intellectual 


faculties if necessary, 


motives must be weighed, compared 
and judged. 


The decision resulting 
from this operation is called will.” 
So the will is not the self-determining 
power that so many appear to regard 
We 
judgment” and 
**poor judgment” in the conduct of 
persons, and estimate their success or 
failure in relation thereto. 


it, but the result of judgment. 
speak of ‘‘ good 


It is not 
so much their will that is at fault as 
their judgment, and we are prone to 
refer that in large measure to habits 
of thinking and living that have been 
formed. 


How much of bias or influence 
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habit may exercise is seen clearly 
enough in some of our ordinary ex- 
periences. We can not will to 
sleep or wake, to think or not 
to think, to remember or not to re- 
member, to love or hate, or to ex- 
press any other emotion when we 
like. We may by change of topic, 
association, scenery, get rid of a 
troublesome idea, but to relieve the 
mind of it at once by an effort of will 
is often beyond our power; and so, too, 
the will is equally powerless to deter- 
mine the materials of thought. We 
cannot substitute one way of thinking 
for another until the thought habit 
that we have acquired shall have been 
changed, and this must be a gradual 
process to be at all thorough. 

In a book published by Dr. Milner 
Fothergill, of England, not long be- 
fore that eminent physician died, he 
discussed the relation of will to char- 
acter and life, and gives some prac- 
tical counsel to parents with reference 
to child training. In the course of 
this he says: ‘‘Of course so long as 
people will not make a study of char- 
acter, and continue to regard such 
study as the pure outcome of malice 
solely, so long they will pursue the old 
tactics. Some suspend their self-in- 
trospection when they come across 
some thing not pleasant; that it 
would appear is just the precise point 
when it should be pushed resolutely. 
That, indeed, is the very thing it is 
most essential to thoroughly compre- 
hend. We all have to live with our 
selves, and it adds much to our com- 
fort to be able to doso peacefully and 
on good terms. To know our weak 


points as well as our strong points is 
to prevent other people playing on 
our weaknesses, just as important a 


matter in life as to know our strong 
points and how to make the most of 
them.” 

It is the consensus of the faculties 
that determines will, the ‘‘strong 
points” or predominating elements 
of mind furnishing the motives. Thus 
the will is strong in some direction, be 
it that of selfishness or vice or of 
kindness or honesty. To render it 
strong and stable on the side of up- 
rightness and integrity the faculties 
that are fundamental to rightness of 
thinking must be trained to habitual 
activity in the operations of mind. 
In all conduct that has a moral effect 
in any way they should be alert, and 
never dormant, Their participation 
will then of course impart the motive 
and color to judgment and act that 
would be deemed essential to proper 
moral expression. 


>>. 
eo — 





UNEXPECTED EVIDENCE. 


Among the many medical writers 
who have found in human magnetism 
or hypnotism a field of discussion 
worthy of their best mental endeav- 
ors is Dr. Ernest Hart, of London. A 
year or so ago he published an article 
in the Wineteenth Century, in which 
he takes high ground with regard to 
the inhibitory effect of the hypnotic 
state upon the action of the brain 
centres. He also postulates several 
phases of the blood supply that may 
be attended or followed by hypnosis, 
viz: when the brain or any part of it 
is deprived or partly deprived of the 
blood movement through it, when it is 
much congested and overloaded with 
blood, or when there is considerable 
local The part of the 
brain so affected must cease to per- 


pressure. 
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form its functions—by the mere op- 
eration of physiological law. Dr. 
Hart goes on to speak of analogous 
phenomena in sleep, and says: ‘‘We 
have observed (where portions of the 
skull have been removed) that during 
sleep the convoluted surface of the 
upper part of the brain, which in health 
and the waking state is faintly pink, 
like a blushing cheek, becomes white 
and bloodless. It is in the upper 
convolutions that the will and direct- 
ing power resides; so in sleep the 
will is abolished and consciousness 
fades gradually away as the blood is 
pressed out by the contraction of the 
arteries.” 

This clear confirmation of phreno- 
logical truth coming in the channel 
it does and from authority that is 
unquestionable, is altogether unex- 
pected, and adds a new character- 
istic of evidence to the mass already 
accumulated. 


BIG HEADS AND LITTLE—A FABLE. 


Some one invents a fable in which 
the comparisons made is of the fol- 
lowing kitchen garden character: 

A cabbage of respectable dimen- 
sions began bragging about the size 
of its head when a watermelon raised 
its head in dispute. Soon a hubbard 
squash chimed in for first place, and 
then a pumpkin roared out that it 
wouldn’t play second-fiddle to any 
vegetable on earth. They were hav- 
ing it hot and heavy, when there came 
a philosopher who was asked to de- 
cide which had the largest head. 

‘* As to the head,” he replied, ‘‘that 
is a matter to be settled by a tape- 
line. Any of you measure ten times 
the size of this onion,’ but when you 


come down to what’s under the cra- 
nium that’s a— ha—a — ha different 
thing,” and his unrepressed tears 
bore witness to the strong emanations 
of the small comestible last men- 
tioned. The big vegetable products 
figuring in the above squabble cer- 
tainly have each virtues that are en- 
titled to respect, while for a peculiar 
flavoring and juicy pungency, the 
little onion exceeds them. How 
often in human heads of small di- 
mensions we find the concentrated 
potencies that suggest the last named! 
Our attention is certainly drawn to 
them in spite of ourselves, and we 
are more than willing to concede that 
that they have special peculiarities of 
constitution that render them nota- 
ble if not important members of the 
human family. The bigger heads, 
not so dense in quality, or so spicy 
in aromatic expression, may, how- 
ever, be more inviting to the average 
taste, and refresh us by the very mild- 
ness of their juices and the abundance 
of its storage in the delicate cellular 
tissue. 

Moral—The saphead is more de- 
sirable than the acrimonious. 


canes a 
TOO MUCH APPROVAL SPOILS— 


This-is the lame excuse of the man 
who is unwilling to accord a word of 
praise for a service. It is a simall 
matter to recognize a good action, 
even though it be a matter of sheer 
duty, with a passing remark of com- 
pliment; yet in many cases such a 
remark may be of great value to him 
or her who receives it and stimulate a 
development of noble worth that had 
been considered improbable. 
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Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department, But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
10 sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the neeessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor willreceive his early attention 





RED FACE AND IRRITABILITY OF TEMPER— 
F. T.—The redness of the skin you speak 
of may be a condition due to alteration of 
the tissue structure which occurs in some 
diseases of the cuticle, as for instance ena 
orerythema. Often it is associated with a 
determination of blood tothe head, in which 
case if the person has an irritable organiza- 
tion he is likely to show ill temper, anger 
and want of self-control in or out of season. 
We have known some very good natured 
people who had very red faces, but as the 
world averages the red-faced man is usually 
given to habits that tend to irritability of 
temper. 


ENVIRONMENT AND HEREDITY.—C. J. 
S.—We have discussed the bearings of 
these factors on the development of charac- 
ter from time to time in the columns of this 
magazine, and have indicated our leaning 
in terms unmistakable toward the major 
influence of education and environment in 
developing mind and character. Heredi- 
ty furnishes the framework of the build- 
ing, associative, training, example, the 
motives, color, and habits that are reflected 
in the active expression of the individual 
and make what is called his character. 


PopuLar Narcotics.—B. Q. 4.—Ques- 
tion.—What does the editor think of those 
much advertised powders, or granules, for 
which their manufacturers claim so much 
virtue as remedies for headache, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, and brain fag? A re- 
ply ever so brief would please the inquirer, 


Answer.—In a word, we should reply, 
avoid. The stuff offered by this drug con- 
cern, and that may deaden the sensibility 
of brain and nerve, but brings no positive 
help to the man or woman who may take 
it. The nerve sedative or sleeping powder 
your plausible druggist is so ready to sell 
you, at 10 cents or more the bottle, is a 
dangerous thing. It may breed a habit that 
will undermine the nervous system and 
make the user a wretched semi-paralytic 
for life. Beware of all the pleasantly tasting 
tonics, stimulants, sedatives, hypnotics, 
etc., etc. If exhausted nature craves help, 
take the advice of an experienced physi- 
cian—never that of a dealer in drugs and 
proprietary medicines. 


RELIGION OF THE UNITED States—S. A, 
—Your question involves the consideration 
of sectarian or denominational tenets, into 
which we do not careto go. If the national 
government may be supposed to approve 
any religion it is that of Christ, yet the 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded award the fullest toleration to all 
with regard to religious faith and practice. 
Liberty of conscience, it was asserted by 
the fathers of the constitution, is every 
man’s right, and it is not to be abridged by 
any legislation. If it be asserted by any 
one that the fathers of the republic in- 
tended that their government should be 
conducted in accordance with Christian 
morals we can offer no objection, for the 
spirit of true Christianity, as we under- 
stand it, is tolerant and benevolent toward 
all classes. A clear understanding of the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles cannot 
sustain the employment of any measures 
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to compel people to adopt a particular 
form of worship, while the careful and 
honest following of those teachings, we 
think, will tend to develop the highest type 
of morals and religion. 


WHEN TO Drink.—F, P. N.—It is diffi- 
cult tolay down a rule to which there are 
no exceptions, but in our judgment, there 
is in this matter very little occasion for 
misunderstanding. In the first place, while 
it is true that water is very necessary to 
life and the easy performance of most 
bodily functions, it should be remembered 
that many kinds of food contain it in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the most urgent 
wants of the system. From ignorance of 
this fact, some persons exaggerate the im- 
portance of drinking. On the other hand 
there are those who go to the opposite 
extreme, partly from a blundering manner 
of applying a perfectly correct theory, such 
as relying upon solid food, but not selecting 
the right kind; and partly by miscalculat- 
ing the needs of their particular constitu- 
tions. Where the vital temperament pre- 
dominates, especially the sanguine or lym- 
phatic form of it, in which the tissues are 
spongy and the pores act freely, a good 
deal of water is required to flush out the 
rapidly accumulating impurities. Indeed, 
such people can hardly exist without an 
abundance of water, and as they absorband 
expel it very rapidly the question of time 
in reference to meals seems to be of little 
consequence. 

However, there are individuals of the 
cerebral or mental temperament whose fibre 
is dense, and in whose stomachs water will 
sometimes remain a long while, almost as 
it would ina pitcher. In conditions like 
this, drinking at meals is obviously dele- 
terious in the extreme. To be on the safe 
side, and to cover all ordinary cases we 
should say, drink pure, soft water only be- 
Sore meals. And the hours for eating should 
always be sufficiently far apart to allow the 
stomach to be empty for at least thirty 
minutes before the meals. During this 
period the necessary amount of water may 
be drank and absorbed into the bowels and 
blood without interfering with the process 
of digestion. 


FORGETTING.—Question.—I am in astore 
and sometimes forget to enter on the book 
articles purchased. The proprietor loses 
the amount, and I am mortified, sorry and 
vexed. How can I cure this defect ? I used 
to read stories for the present pleasure of it, 
but did not try to remember them. Per- 
haps that habit has dissipated my memory. 
How can I improve ?  & 


ANSWER.—You have given a good reason 
for a treacherous memory. You can cure 
the habit of neglecting to make charges for 
articles sold by having a pocket memoran- 
dum-book and establish the habit of enter- 
ing on it the items of a purchase, with the 
price, before you deliver the goods, and this 
you can copy on the ‘‘blotter” or day-book. 
This will save from loss and cultivate the 
memory. When you read that which is 
worth reading try to remember it, and if 
you can tell the story to a friend who has 
not read the book, and this will reimpress 
the facts and enable you to recall them. It 
is a wholesome exercise of the faculties and 
their organs grow as muscles do—by 
use. 


TEMPERAMENT AND SCIENCE.—(Qwestion.— 
I have seen it stated in some of the books 
that the motive temperament is favorable 
to scientificjudgment. May I ask why the 
mental temperament should not be supe- 
rior in this respect ? A. &. &. 


Answer.—The mental temperament, when 
excessive, is likely to be handicapped to a 
certain extent by imagination and a tend- 
ency to theorize, which are not conducive 
to the highest order of success in the sphere 
of positive knowledge. The motive tem- 
perament is favorable to a larger develop- 
ment of the perceptives, and the texture of 
the brain is also adapted to form and re- 
tain more accurate impressions of the phe- 
nomena of the objective world. Thus asa 
knowing temperament it must be superior 
to the constitution which is more inclined 
to think. However, the best results require 
a combination of the motiveand the mental, 
especially in the more elevated and com- 
plex branches of science. 
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Froman old Veteran Subscrib- 
@r.—DEaAR PUBLISHERS OF THE JOURNAL— 
Please allow me to say that if I am not one 
of your oldest living patrons, I am, or 
should be, ranked among the oldest living 
phrenologists in America. Ina silent way 
I have been looking at heads, faces, pos- 
tures of body and limbs, standing or moving 
the hands and mouth in earnest conversa- 
tion, at home and on the by and high ways 
well thronged with humans of all ages, 
from infants and little children up to woman 
and manhood grown, and have compared 
the forms of one head with another, phren- 
ologically and intuitively, some fifty-five 
years. I feel that the study of this, one of 
the most important subjects relating to the 
capabilities of the human race, should be 
well looked into at institutes of learning, 
and even in our district schools; for it has 
long been an established fact that the 
organs of the head are the most important 
factor, and where many persons must be 
employed together in certain capacities to 
labor, it would be a profitable investment 
to have their characters for honesty, me- 
chanical capability and otherwise, 
defined at the commencement. 

Very respectfully submitted by one who 
was considered an ‘‘ octogenarian” 
years ago. 


well 


five 
SOLOMON W., JEWETT. 
April 22, 1893. 
—— oe a. 
PERSONAL. 


In the recent death of the eminent actor 
and teacher of elocution, Professor James 
E. Murdoch, of Cincinnati, another old and 
warm friend of Phrenology has passed 
away. The fact that a man of his extraor- 
dinary intellectual culture and moral in- 
tegrity should have appreciated a science 
which so many superficial people have con- 
sidered unworthy of recognition, was not 
only a credit to him, but also a great satis- 
faction to us. 

Professor Murdoch, when a resident of 
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Philadelphia, sixty years ago, and later at 
Boston, was also on very intimate terms 
with the Fowler family, and Mrs. Wells 
remembers with much pleasure the friend- 
ship of the gifted tragedian, and the per- 
sonal associations which were continued 
for so many years. Among the members 
of the dramatic profession who have really 
adorned and elevated the stage, Professor 
Murdoch stood second tonone. His abilities 
in the exercise of his chosen art were of 
the highest order, and the purity of his per- 
sonal life was not only above question, but 
was regarded as a model of excellence. He 
will not be forgotten by his friends either 
in the East or West, and the advantages of 
his instruction and the stimulus of his ex- 
ample, will not be wholly buried with him, 
His highly accomplished daughter, Mrs. 
Hollingshead, and a granddaughter who 
is said to be phenomenally brilliant, willdo 
much in various ways to continue his good 
work. 
































In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol» 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite“publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. r 





Toots AND THE MAN; 
INDUSTRY UNDER THE 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. I2mo. pp. 
308. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


PROPERTY AND 
CHRISTIAN LAw. 


Taking as his text, we might say, a 
satirical statement of Carlyle to the effect 
that ‘‘the proper Epic of this world is not 
now ‘Arms and the Man” but rather 
‘Tools and the Man,’” the well-known 
clerical author condenses in this volume 
the meaty substance of lectures delivered at 
various times on practical Christian soci- 
ology. Always clear and direct in state- 
ment, trenchantly airing evils and abuses 
in society without a tender re ard for any 
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‘* privileged” class or person, Mr. Gladden 
performs what he deems his duty as a 
watchman set for the protection of the peo- 
ple by the God of humanity. In this book 
he reviews the field of mcdern controversy 
as it relates to the serious questions of labor, 
property, social ethics, economics, etc., and 
his observations and criticisms are veined 
with the great brother- 
hood, and of the necessity of subordinating 
individual selfishness and greed to the de- 
sire for the welfare of the community. The 
foundation for an improved society is a 
betterment of the individual morally, and 
unless this is done it is useless to expect 
any positive progress. The author believes 
that the adoption of the Christian method 
will accomplish the end so much desired, 
the correction of the worst abuses, and that 
industry and trade can be so transformed 
by humane motives that they shall be ser- 
viceable to all the higher interests of life. 


idea of human 


First Days AMONG THE CONTRABANDS. By 
Elizabeth Botume. Small 12mo, pp. 286, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 

The author of this book scarcely needs 
an introduction to our younger readers who 
are familiar with the work of the American 
Church for the Young. She has taken a 
great interest in that very large society, 
the members of which are distinguished by 
a small silver cross on which the letters I. 
H. N. are inscribed. In fact, she has good 
claim for being one of the projectors of the 
** King’s Daughters.” During the late civil 
war Miss Botume went South and devoted 
herself for a while to the instruction of the 
negroes. 

Her book is in the main a study of negro 
life and character. Avoiding the penchant 
of most writers, who deal with the negro, 
to be witty or humorous at his expense, 
she treats him with seriousness, as her vo- 
cation there was a serious one; .butso many 
lively incidents and sparkling delineations 
occur that the reader is entertained as well 
as instructed. She depicts the conduct and 
talk of the ex-slaves faithfully, with all 
their naive conceptions and queer mixtures 
of shyness and freedom, to say nothing of 
their absence of convention and logical syn- 
thesis. The emotional elements that ap- 
pear so markedly in the conduct and speech 
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of our colored brethren make up the more 
conspicuous parts of her incidents. She 
has chosen a style and method which will 
enable the reader who knows very little 
about Southern negro life to understand 
those belated people; and her frank and 
sincere statements of the efforts of the 

Northern teacher on behalf of the ex-slave 

clearly indicate the amount of self-sacrifice 

that was necessary to engage in such la- 
bors. 

Incidentally there are references to mili- 
tary operations in progress at that time, 
and also a reference to the part undertaken 
by the United States Government for the 
improvement of the freedmen’s conditions 
—a very unhappy one—at the close of the 
conflict, as everybody knows. There has 
been no attempt at fine writing in the pre- 
paration of this book. Its recitals are 
clear, straight forward and honest; so, too, 
we may Say that the sentiment exhibited is 
that of an earnest and sincere missionary 
worker. She puts the case in almost a 
square-shouldered fashion, evincing the 
temperamental bias of her father’s 
daughter. Hence there is nothing mawkish 
or exaggerated. 

PHILLIPS BROOKs IN Boston. FIVE YEARS 
EpitoriAL Estimates. By M. C. Eyres, 
Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
This little volume of 120 pages will have 

for many a unique interest. It is the 

record of a notable man, commented on 
by a friend and sympathizer. An intro- 
duction by Rev. W. J. Tucker, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in Andover Theological Seminary 
and President-elect of Dartmouth College, 
fittingly testifies to the noble character of 
the great preacher. About thirty items 
constitute the reading matter, some of 
which are thus entitled: A More Excellent 

Way ; Dr. Brooks’ Lenten Lectures ; Senti- 

ment and Sentimentality ; Preaching with- 

out Notes ; Phillips Brooks’ Power ; Bishop 
of Massachusetts ; Reaching the Masses ; 

The Great Grief; A Teacher of Theology ; 

The Last of Earth. 

As a whole, the subject matter of this 
small book—a reprint of living words from 
day to day appearing—presents more vivid 
and lifelike representations of the great 
Bishop’s personality and power, and 
sketches of marked incidents in his career. 
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